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SILENT CHANNEL CO. LTD. 


and 
THE HUNTINGDON RUBBER CO. 
LTD. 
FERRARS ROAD, HUNTINGDON 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Telephone: Huntingdon 934/7 
Telex : 3245 


Suppliers to the Motor Industry of Channel, 

Weatherstrip and Doorseal, etc. Manufac- 

turers of special Rubber Mouldings, Extru- 

sions and Sponge in all grades of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers. 


Metal Pressings and Plating. 


Modern factories and equipment, good wages and working 
conditions, social club, pensions and sick pay schemes. 


Apply to Labour & Security Officer for vacancies. 
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F. WICKS 


Welding - Panel Beating - Sheet Metal Work 


Seal i 


AFTER 
| types of Accident Repairs and 
iulose Spraying 
esi vi veet, St. Neots, Hunts. 
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JAMES C. HOW & CO. 


K. G. Fryer, r.a.1., R. J. C. Crowden, M.c., John R. Crowden, F.A.L., 
Peter G. Fryer, F.A.1. 


Sales by AUCTION and PRIVATE TREATY of FARMS, 

HOUSES, TRADE PROPERTIES, etc. FARMSTOCK 

and FURNITURE SALES, VALUATIONS FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


including Income Tax Stocktaking Valuations, 
Tenant-right, Properties, Probate and Mortgage. 
Mortgages arranged. 


Members of the Midland Counties and Wisbech & District 
Agricultural Valuers Association 


Auctioneers Offices: 


29 Great Whyte, Ramsey, Hunts. 


Telephone: 2244 


SAFETY 


ON THE ROAD 
AND RIVER IS 
YOUR 
CONCERN 


IT DEPENDS 


you! 


CARE and COURTESY 
WILL PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


Huntingdon County Road Safety Committee | 


AGC CIDENRSeUN wT HE 
HOME ARE A MAJOR 
CAUSE OF DEATH 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF THESE FATALITIES OCCUR 
IN CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS AND IN 
ELDERLY PERSONS OVER 65 YEARS 


MOST OF THESE ARE 


nF : PREVENTABLE 
: \ ee 


YOU HAVE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY FRANCE’S BEST 


oral 


as 


PETROL & OILS 
from 


“OREHAM 


vvicultural Engineer 
2s and Body Repairs 
Lentracts undertaken 
also 


SGLID FUEL AND OIL 
CEN RAL HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


HIGH STREET, PIDLEY, 


HUNTS. 


Telephone: Somersham 235 


CASTROL 
High Pressure Lubrication 


24 HOUR AA & RAG BREAKDOWN 
SER VICE 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR HIRE 
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Boats for Hire 


Hartford Road - Huntingdc 


Prop.: W. B. Carter 


Huntingdon ¢ 


THE Tel.; HUNTINGDON 191 and 650 


HUNTINGDON MODEL LAUNDRY 


and ETD: 


THE COUNTY CLEANERS, Huntingdon 


(Incorporating the Wellington Laundry, St. Ives.) 
A regular weekly Service throughout the County 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK 
is our recommendation 


A Card or Phone Call to our Office will bring our Van salesman 
to your door 
Office and Works: 


HARTFORD ROAD, HUNTINGDON 
Branch Receiving Office at: 
80 HIGH STREET, HUNTINGDON 
Tel.: St. Ives 2076 


Luaury Coaches. For all Occasions 


IN, So EDWARDS  sncingeon 263 


Parties, Theatres, Sports, Outings, etc. 
MILL COMMON - - HUNTINGDON 


HALL FARM DAIRIES LTD. 


Suppliers of Dairy Produce — MILK 
Tuberculin Tested Channel Island 
Butter --- Double Cream — Orange Drink 


20, EARNING STREET, GODMANCHESTER 
HUNTINGDON 
hones: Huntingdon 433 St. Ives 2338 St. Neots 275 


ar & Woodhouse 


Limited 


Amusement Machine Dealers 
and 


Cafe and Club Proprietors 


120 High Street, Huntingdon 


W. E. MORTLOCK 


Building Contractor 


40 POST STREET, GODMANCHESTER 
Tel.: HUNTINGDON 576 
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There is no limit 


To the Service 
which we offer 


THIS INCLUDES : 


Softwoods, Hardwoods, Plywoods ana - 
boards, including Novobord & Glinex d 


Gates, Fences, Building Materials, Pav 
Tubular Scaffolding for Sale, Hire or Erec..2% 


Roofing and Flooring Suppliers and Con- 
tractors, Structural Insulation Contractors 


Manufacturers of Wood Block, and Strip 
Flooring, including the new Palladian panel 
parquet floor. 


Makers of Wooden Boxes, Cases and Crates, 
Plywood Barrels. Pallets, etc. 


Makers of Static & Mobile Greenhouses. 


Formica Laminated Plastic and Laconite 
enamelled Hardboard m wide range of colours 


A Protim timber preservation service includ- 
ing free inspection of timber infestation by 
our expert — an efficient eradication unit 
— and a Protim Preservation Plant for 
pretreating timbers. 


& SONS, LIMITED 


EARITH Tel. 201 HUNTS 


HEAD OFFICE: COLEGATE, NORWICH. Tel.: 29391 
Branches at: Gt, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Fakenham, Ampthill, Lincoln, etc. 
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OLD BRIDGE HOTEL 
“EMCHUNTINGDONG2 cua 


kk 
HIGH STREET ADJOINING BRIDGE 


THE LEADING COUNTY HOTEL 


Attractive Gardens to River Bank 
Garage and Free Car Park 
Lounge & Cocktail Bars 
and Garden Terrace 


Accommodation for smal! committees and meals 
in private rooms 


TARIFF and BROCHURE on request 


Phone: Huntingdon 58 - Grams: Welcome, Huntingdon 
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COOTE & WARREN LTD. 


FUEL SERVICE 
COAL SMOKELESS SOLID EUELS 


Distributors of Mobil Fuel Oils 


Offices at: | Huntingdon Tel. 49 

Peterborough Tel. 3112 
Ramsey Tel. 3101 
Se. Ives Tel. 2415 


Somersham Tel. 365 


VISIT OUR NEW SHOWROOM AT 
4 PRINCES STREET :: HUNTINGDON 


Foreword 


by the Rt. Hon. the Lord De Ramsey 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenant for the County of Huntingdon 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, one of the smaller counties in England, 
has never been industrialised except in the north-east corner near 
Peterborough. The Northamptonshire Heights tail off towards the 
Wash in the western part of the county where nearly every village 
church has a fine spire marking its position like a pin on a relief map. 
In the centre and south the towns of Huntingdon, St. Ives and St. 
Neots have fine Georgian squares. Cobbett says of the county town, 
“but, Huntingdon is a very clean and nice place, contains many 
elegant houses, and the environs are beautiful. Above and below 
the bridge, under which the Ouse flows, are the most beautiful, and 
by far the most beautiful, meadows that I ever saw in my life.” 

The River Ouse, flowing through the county on its lazy way from 
the Midlands to the Wash, divides Huntingdon and Godmanchester 
and in turn its pleasures are divided between boaters and fishermen, 
for both of whom it is perfect. 

There are relatively few great houses, but Kimbolton Castle, 
perhaps one of the finest examples of the work of Vanbrugh, is as 
full of history as anyone could wish. There is also Elton Hall with its 
beautiful collection of pictures and objets d’art; Hinchingbrooke 
with memories of Pepys, King James and Cromwell. 

The eastern side of the county dips into the Fens, that rich delta of 
many rivers, on the shores of which is Ramsey, once one of the 
largest medieval monasteries in England. 

1 commend this handbook to residents and visitors alike who 
wish to know more about our county. The information is necessarily 
condensed but fuller particulars will be found in the Official Guides 
published by the ten District Councils which go to form the county. 


PREMIER TRAVED, 


| TT ae! 
104a HIGH STREET, HUNTINGDON — Telephone: = 228 
15 MARKET HILL, CAMBRIDGE — Telephone : 53327 


EXPRESS COACH SERVICES 
%& Huntingdonshire and :- The Midlands — Lincolnshire —- ast 
Anglian Coast. Bookings throughout Britain. 

SCENIC TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 
% Attractive Tours are available from many places in the. 

County from Offices and Agencies. 
WORLD TRAVEL AND HOLIDAYS 


% Bookings by Air, Land, and Water — Inclusive Holidays — 
Coach Tours. Cruises—Currency Problems solved. Passports — 
Holiday Accommodation — Car Air Ferry reservations. 


PRIVATE HIRE 


%& Luxury Co 
Historic Houses. Fully inclusive arrangements, which save 
trouble and expense 


Support Independent Enterprise! 


Wrriittiiitttiitittiiitrtitteriittttetttitier. 
$oteetitisttrtrtetistiettrs tet eeet tetris PITITIITIITTS 


$4 


eeencesocccvevecee 
PPoTSTITTIT ITI T Tes 


Dine and Dance at FULLY LICENSED 


ENGLAND’S MOST LUXURIOUS MOTEL 


* Dinner Dance by candle light every Saturday 
% Excellent cuisine by continental chef 
% Banquets and Private Parties 
% Grillroom for gourmets 
* Guests suites with Private Bathroom, 
Radiotel, Electric Heating, Television. 


ALCONBU RY MOTEL 


R.A.C. 
Near Huntingdon 


on A.14 near the junction with the A.1 
RESERVATIONS — Phone ABBOTS RIPTON 342 


1a pe svoveveegooososooooserese: 
O04 00056000000 6005000 0000000: 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Part One 


About the County 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE lies on the north-western boundary of East 
Anglia astride the Great North Road, Al, and the London-Edinburgh 
main railway line : sixty-two miles from London and one hour by train. 
The county covers 233,985 acres of which two-thirds are undulating and 
wooded clay uplands rising to 257 feet in the west, sloping to the meadow 
pastures of the beautiful valleys of the rivers Great Ouse and Nene and 
their tributaries, and one-third in the north-east is rich reclaimed and 
intensively cultivated fen with its characteristic wide and treeless horizon. 

Fundamentally, the county has always been concerned with agri- 
culture ; the traditional architecture has made use of local materials with 
the yellow brick and tiles in the south, and the mellow limestone and 
Collyweston tiles north of Stilton : together with reed and straw thatch, 
The villages are seldom grouped around a green but frequently centred 
on a clock tower or the parish church and spire. In the country houses 
and farmsteads there are fine examples of Elizabethan and of Georgian 
building—Toseland Hall to Kimbolton Castle with its Vanbrugh facade 
and internal murals by Peligrini. Katherine of Aragon died at Kimbolton, 
but it has been almost transformed since. The towns are Georgian, with 
picturesque market squares and river bridges. 

In Roman times the area was crossed by many roads including the 
famous Ermine Street. Settlements existed either side of the river at 
Godmanchester and what may be the most extensive Roman industrial 
remains in the country have yet to be fully explored between Chesterton 
and Wansford. 

In the 7th century Huntingdonshire was one of the original thirty-two 
Anglo-Saxon counties and by 1066 it was established with an Earl, Sheriff 
and Shire Court. The people of Huntingdonshire are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin and have played an important part in the history of England. 
King Canute is reputed to have lived at Ramsey. The place where 
Oliver Cromwell was born and the school where he was educated can 
be seen in Huntingdon today ; Samuel Pepys (Brampton), Nicholas Ferrar 
(Little Gidding), William Cowper (Huntingdon), and Capability Brown 
(Fenstanton) were in their time residents of the county. 

Today the population is 85,520. Agriculture, as the primary form 
of employment, has been supplemented by the extractive industries of 
brick-clay in the north at Fletton which now produce over 600,000,000 
bricks per annum, and of high quality sand and gravel in the Ouse 
Valley with an annual output of 5/600,000 cubic yards. 

During World War II, the county provided a deck from which the air 
war was carried into Germany and twelve Service airfields were established 7 
of which three remain active permanent bases. At that time and aft 
industries, including light engineering, electronics, plastics, spec 
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paper and gravel products, have added a diversity of production to the 
already established industries connected with agriculture such as canning 
(Fletton and Huntingdon), sugar beet (Woodston) and chicory processing 
(St. Ives), and the manufacture of mechanical implements. 

Until 1947 there was no marked change in the steady increase in 
population by natural causes and migration. Since then, there has been 
a distinct increase in the tempo of development, which has been accelerated 
by artificially stimulated expansion schemes under the Town Development 
Act, 1952, designed to relieve overcrowding in London. The expansion 
of Huntingdon was commenced in 1960, and was followed by St. Neots. 
Looking forward in the next fifteen years the velocity of expansion will 
grow and, as forecast in the County Development Plan, the population 
will exceed 109,000. 

The high potential for development is largely due to the excellent 
radial communications by rail and road to London, the Midlands, the 
North and East Anglia. The great north railway line through St. Neots 
and Huntingdon will be the first in the region to be electrified, increasing 
the frequency of services. Within the county itself the greategt contribution 
has been made to the improvement of the Great North Road Al, where 
twenty-four miles of conversion to dual carriageways have been completed 


in the past few years, and the remaining four is either under construction 
or shortly to be commenced. 


The County Council and its work 


The growth of the county in relatively recent times and the anticipated 
surge of development in the near future in terms of people, families and 
homes, places in which to work and play, create problems the solution 
of which is the responsibility of the county authorities ; the County Council 
ang ve Be Urban and Rural District Councils, : 

e centre of county administration is in Huntin ich i i 
accessible from all parts of the area. This ei epee eae 
personal contacts, both from the point of view of the elected es 
of the public serving on the County Council and that of the public them- 
selves who have business at the County offices—an intimate relationshi 
which is not found in larger units where individuality is lost and ce 
administration is remote. This applies to all the country services and is 
particularly apparent, for example, in town and country planning where 
the county size assists the easy and rapid dissemination. of planning 
policy and Tequirements to potential developers, which leads to mutual 
penne and good relations with the public and other authorities 
; Apart from the county town itself which is the hub of county admin- 
istration, the towns are neighbouring Godmanchester and St. Neots 
St. Ives, Ramsey and Old Fletton which form a semi-circle round the 
perimeter of the county. Rather more than half the population of the 
county is contained in these towns which makes them ideal centres for the 
provision of county services catering for their own needs and their 
surrounding country areas and they include—secondarv schools 
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heain cinscs, svextare homes, children’s homes, fire stations and district 
1 libias.cc. Except from the western corner of the county. no one 
has to travel si3re than eight miles to reach one of the centres. 

The Couniy Council carries out its functions through committees, 
each of which is responsible for a particular service ; for many years every 
committee has been actively engaged in improving existing services and 
providing new services at the right time and in the right place for the 
rapidly increasing population. The forecast of development in each area 
is assessed by the County Planning Committee and co-ordinated through 
the County Development Plan so that the country remains country, town 
and village are convenient entities, look well, and are worth living in ; 
and that the main roads allow traffic to move swiftly and safely. 

As the motorist drives northward along the Great North Road past 
the village of Sawtry which, like many Huntingdonshire villages has 
retained its intimacy because it sits just off the main road instead of 
astride it, he may notice roadside signs indicating sections of experimental 
road. This is one of the largest experiments ever to be undertaken in this 
country at the request of and in close collaboration with the Ministry of 
Transport and Road Research Laboratory ; the information on road 


construction and road surfaces which will be provided from the numerous . 


instruments incorporated in the experiments will make a significant 
contribution to the knowledge of the engineers who will be engaged on the 
construction of future motor roads. The Roads and Bridges Committee 
are justly proud of their achievements and in particular the high standard 
of road surfaces all over the county which has resulted from a continuous 
policy begun over twenty-five years ago. The Committee is not unmindful 
of the preservation of some of the beautiful bridges in the county and has 
made plans for the 14th-century and 15th-century Ouse river bridges at 
Huntingdon and St. Ives to be by-passed. 

The Welfare Committee made an early start in scrapping its public 
assistance institutions and replacing them by small homes for old people. 
The programme for the relinquishing of old type premises was completed 
in May, 1960, when the largest of the new homes, providing accommodation 
for 60, was completed in Huntingdon ; by comparison the County is in 
the top flight of authorities in providing beds per thousand of the popula- 
tion and only five Counties provide more. 

The Children’s Committee has also been actively engaged in reducing 
the size of the children’s homes and in 1958 opened the first of its “* family 
group” homes. This provides the nearest equivalent to real home tife 
as only six children are accommodated. Plans are in hand to build two 
more homes of this type. Wherever possible the committee prefer to board 
out the children who come into their care with foster parents, thus provid- 
ing a real home atmosphere, so beneficial for the children. Suitable foster 
mothers are always being sought and an excellent response is found. 
Many more children are able to be placed with foster parents in this 
county than in the majority of counties. 

There is among the residents of the county a voluntary spirit which 
is remarkably refreshing to those who are in intimate contact with the 
many voluntary organisations in the county. One outstanding example 
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is the membership of the Civil Defence Corps which has more volunteers 
per thousand of population (34.34) than any other county in the country. 
The county forms part of the Eastern Region and the next highest 1s 

ly 18.47 per thousand of population. 
mails not saab te that, in this agricultural county, the County Council 
own a very large estate, one of the largest in the country, administered 
on its behalf by the Smallholdings Committee. The estate of over 10,000 
acres consists of very highly productive Jand where thirty-five acres will 
provide a reasonable living and yet enable a man to put something by 
for the time when he is ready to take on a larger farm. It is this policy 
of placing farm workers on smallholdings with a view to their getting 
the necessary experience before moving on to larger holdings that the 
Committee actively encourage. They are able to place approximately 
twenty-one new tenants a year on one or other of their farms. 

The Health Committee are responsible for local health services within 
the National Health Scheme and close integration is necessary with 
hospital boards, general practitioners, district councils and the many 
voluntary agencies engaged in this field. Co-operation is therefore very 
important, one example of which is the placing of the larger clinics fully 
staffed by County Council staff, at the disposal of general practitioners 
for ante-natal and post-natal examinations. There is also co-operation 
with the Hospital Management Committee in the training of nurses and 
midwives who are received in this county and do their practical training 
as pupils with the fully qualified county nurses and midwives. 

As a visitor travels around the country many examples of the work of 
the County Architect can be seen such as the new primary and secondary 
schools, a new sub-divisional police headquarters at Fletton, new fire 
stations at Kimbolton and Ramsey, new clinics welfare and children’s 
homes and many others. All building projects are designed and supervised 
by the County Architect and his staff and are let to contractors on a fixed 
price basis. By this means a builder is enabled to proceed without 


interruption and is encouraged to make a really worthwhile job of the 
work in hand. 


Education 


““God made the country, and man made the town,” wrote the poet 
Cowper. There is, however, the suspicion that a few man-made amenities 
would not have come amiss to him, for he wrote elsewhere : 
“He likes the country, but in truth must own, 
Most likes it when he studies it in town.” 
Indeed, until recently the countryman has had to pay heavily for his 
traditional pleasures and advantages. Fresh air, clear sunlight and 
healthful exercise were there to enjoy ; but there were also oil lamps 
well water and primitive sanitation. : 
Since the war there has been a silent revolution in the countryside. 
Electricity has been brought into practically every village and hamlet, 


mains water to lonely farms and modern sanitation to the country towns 
and many of the large villages. 
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Huntingdon Secondary Modern School DAVIN HUNTINGDON 


BY COURTESY OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Orton Hall Special School 


Not the least of the disadvantages under which the count:yman used t0 
labour was the lack of good educational opportunities. Here, too, there 
has been great change. Something will be said below about buildings, 
playing fields and equipment but it is, of course, on the teachers that the 
quality of an educational service depends, and it is here that the reversal 
of the pre-war situation is most complete. In those days, for a variety of 
reasons, country schools had difficulty in attracting and keeping qualified 
teachers. Now, however, it is the towns and cities which are in difficulty 
to such an extent that it has been necessary for the Ministry of Education 
to impose a limit on the number of teachers which more favoured authori- 
ties may employ. Huntingdonshire has been able to employ teachers up to 
the limit set by the quota allotted to the county. This is not, of course, 
to say that there are no staffing difficulties but simply to illustrate the 
favourable position of country areas in staffing the schools. 


The greatest change brought about by the Education Act of 1944 was 
that it laid down that there should be secondary education for all and not 
simply for a chosen few. Almost equally important was the fact that it 
laid on local education authorities the duty of providing or securing the 
provision of further education. The County Council is the local education 
authority for the county and acts through an Education Committee 
composed not only of County Councillors, but also of men and women 
with special experience in varied aspects of education. 
es realy to the requirements that there should be secondary 
Cehwit e all, a county has been divided into seven areas each of 
Wee can ove by one or more secondary modern schools. Five 
Eiiiiseden a a schools have been built already. These are at 
Se oudar i ‘ ‘on Longueville, St. Ives, St. Neots and Ramsey. Sawtry 

y Modern School is under construction, and it is hoped, will be 


snconed eat TBE oa nce ae 
-64 on 
Stanground, which will replace the Fi ee oly Modern. achat! a 


resen . : etton Secondary Modern School at 
The Ministes ot tea ie heed of the former Fletton Grammar School. 
accommodation i cation has also approved further secondary school 

Fate os ae uunedion to be started in 1963-64. 
been spacillusly PutieAds chosen for all of these schools, which have 
awldien ot difesses pohly can offer a full range of opportunity for 
SOO es ss ies. Those secondary modern schools wich are 
Education at ordinary scape leading to the General Certificate of 
instruction is provided i edn addition to the usual academic subjects, 
Aileen M rural science, domestic subjects, woodwork 
» Pawty, arts and crafts, and so forth. Ample playing fields 


enable the schools to off i 
craw t ivitt 
hockey, tennis, Association Bia eo ee 


Children are also taught to swim. Bey football, cricket and athletics. 


in special circumstances where it is felt that a particular boy's needs cannot 
be niet by offering him a place at one of the day grammar schools. Of the 
three srammar schools, two—Huntingdon and Ramsey—are ancient 
founiions. Huntingdon Grammar School was rehoused in new buildings 
in 1935. Two years previously, Ramsey Grammar School had moved 
into the gracious and historic buildings known as Ramsey Abbey, founded 
as they are on the site of a Benedictine Monastery, parts of which still 
exist. {mn 1952 the capacity of the school was doubled by the addition ofa 
modern block providing a gymnasium, changing rooms, laboratories, 
a music room, an art room and classrooms. Orton Longueville Grammar 
School which replaced Fletton Grammar School was brought into use 
at the beginning of the summer term, 1959. 


Selection of children for secondary education is carried out through a 
procedure which has been developed in co-operation with the teachers of 
the county. There are written tests, but weight is also given to other 
factors including school record and the opinion of the primary school head 
teacher. In 1960, the latest year for which comparable figures are available, 
the percentage of 13-year old children in grammar schools was 18.6, as 
against a national average county figure of 18.5. 

If a child wishes to follow a career for which the General Certificate of 
Education is needed, there is an opportunity of selection for the grammar 
school at eleven years of age (indeed, at ten years of age in the case of an 
exceptionally brilliant child). Should the child not be found suitable for 
grammar school education at this age, there is a review at the age of 
twelve when recommended candidates may sit the ‘“ over-age’’ or 
““late developers” examination. Beyond this age there is no formal 
examination for transfer, but transfers between secondary modern and 
grammar schools can be and are carried out by arrangements between 
the two headmasters concerned. 

The grammar school moreover, is not the only place where the G.C.E. 
examination can be taken ; the secondary modern schools also provide 
G.C.E. Courses. It sometimes happens, however, that a child develops 
late and it is not until the age of fourteen or fifteen that it is ready to 
attempt a course of this standard. For such children G.C.E. courses are 
available at the St. Neots Technical Institute, or at institutes administered 
by neighbouring local education authorities. 

As each secondary modern school has been built, the transfer to it of 
the senior children has made more room in the primary schools and it has 
been possible in those schools to carry out very considerable improvements. 
The Committee believes in the value of the country school but has had to 
balance the desirability of having a school in every village against the 
need for getting together sufficient numbers of children to form efficient 
schaols. They do not think that it is desirable for a teacher to deal with the 
educational needs of children between five, and eleven years old in a 
One-teacher school. A three-teacher school where each teacher would only 
have to cope with two age groups seems to the Committee a desirable 
minimum, but the population in some parts of the county is so scattered 
that it has been necessary to accept two teacher schools as an alternative to 
unduly long journeys for the children. Since the war twenty-one very small 
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schools have been closed, and several more are scheduled for closure. 

Very considerable improvements have been carried out at primary 
schools throughout the county. Five new primary schools have been 
built (at Stanground, Godmanchester, Orton Longueville, Upwood and 
St. Neots—the last named being an infants’ school). Work on a sixth new 
primary school (at Huntingdon) has just started and the Ministry of 
Education has sanctioned further new primary schools, two at Hunting- 
don and at Stanground, Somersham and Abbots Ripton. Four more have 
been so extensively remodelled as to be the equivalent of new schoois, 
namely Ramsey Spinning Infants, Holme V.C., Houghton and Stan- 
ground V.C. Additions of classrooms have been made at a number of 
other schools and practically every school which will be retained under 
the County Development Plan has been provided with electric light, 
waterborne sanitation, and improved heating, and has been redecorated 
in light and cheerful colours. Improvements have also been carried out to 
most of the playgrounds, and many of them have been equipped with 
outdoor climbing apparatus. As in the case of the secondary schools, 
much has been done to improve the playing fields and there are arrange- 
ments for swimming lessons. 

School meals are provided in all schools, except two very small country 


schools which are scheduled for closure and where there is no local demand. 
Over half the children take advantage of this service. 


There are eleven categories of handicapped children but in most cate- 
gories the number is so small that the County’s needs can be met by 
pepapae ences at schools run by voluntary bodies on a national basis 
eae for He blind, deaf, and so forth). For educationally sub- 
except that Beerali jowever, the county makes its own local provision, 
the county. A oh : ae for boys are still provided at schaols outside 
girls is provided aOtton ee school for educationally sub-normal 
Pee one at St. Neots offers courses in electrical and 
ieladingG aa ere: building crafts, commerce and general subjects 
borough Local Educatior Arrangements have been made with the Peter- 
college, of students i cis Authority for the admission to their technical 
Sas. em ae an the north of the county. Classes in agriculture for 

nd others are at present based on the St. Neots Technical 


Insti il i 

giica pars aaa building an Agricultural Education 
the Soke of Peterborough. The Mee Lo camer 
building of a new technical colle 
will, by and large, be fo: 
For students who wish to go i 

major and further educa Sada dhe Commitiee heece cones 
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activities through the appointment of staff and in other ways. The County 
Music Committee functions as a sub-committee of the Education Com- 
mittee and the County Music Organiser advises on all aspects of music in 
education, organising music courses, festivals and concerts throughout the 
county. The Huntingdonshire ,Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely Community 
Council receives a grant towards the services of a drama organiser. 


The backbone of the County Youth Service is, of course, the voluntary 
club, of which there are fifty-seven in the county affiliated to the County 
Youth Committee. In addition, the Committee maintains six youth centres, 
and one youth and community centre at Brampton. There is a full pro- 
gramme of county events such as, for instance, the table tennis tournament, 
the drama festival, and county youth athletics. The youth service also 
encourages outdoor activities by the holding of training courses in sailing, 
canoeing and other similar activities and the loan of equipment for camp- 
ing and expedition work. In addition clubs are encouraged to undertake 
holiday exchange visits with other countries. These exchanges follow the 
arrangements which have been made for county visits during the past 
ten years to continental countries including Germany, Holland and France 

The Committee runs a Youth Employment Service which offers 
Vocational Guidance and advice on obtaining employment to all young 
people up to the age of 18 years, and beyond that age for those still in 
full-time education. School-leaving interviews, careers talks, films and 
visits arranged to places of employment all contribute in assisting young- 
sters to make a wise choice of career. Information on opportunities for 
employment and training both locally and further afield, are also made 
available to them. The Youth Employment Bureau is at Wykeham House 
in Huntinodon’s Market Square, and there are part-time Sub-Offices at St. 
Neots, St. Ives and Ramsey. 

The County Council operates a library service through the Education 
Committee. The headquarters of the County Library is in Huntingdon, 
where there are lending and reference libraries, music and drama collections, 
a local historic library and the Ladds Archaeological Library. The head- 
quarters lending library also functions as the branch serving Huntingdon and 
district. Other district branches have been established at Fletton, Ramsey, 
St. Ives and St. Neots. New buildings have recently been provided at 
Fletton and St. Neots and the others are to be re-housed in due course. A 
new branch library is to be built at Stanground in the near future. 

The provision of an additional vehicle has made possible a Mobile Ser- 
vice to all rural areas, 140 stopping places are visited ona fortnightly basis. 

A comprehensive School Library Service is maintained covering all 
schools in the county. Books are also provided for special centres in 
Welfare Homes, Hospitals and the like. , 

Apart from schools maintained by the Local Education Authority there 
are in the County the following direct grant or private schools : Kimbolton 
School ; Montagu House School, Kimbolton; Northfield School, 
Stonely, Kimbolton ; Northcote House School, St. Ives 3 Slepe Hall, 
St. Ives ; Tenterleas School, St. Ives ; St. Hugh’s Christian Seminary, 
Buckden Towers, Buckden ; Cedar House School, St. Neots ; Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, Godmanchester. 
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When Clothes are the question, 


we supply the answer. 
| Everything in Men’s and Boys’ Wear. 


COX COUNTY CLOTHIERS LTD. 


HUNTINGDON Phone: 261 
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HUNTINGDON 


JUNTY AND COUNTRY LIFE 


Naturai history, Holiday and Leisure 
Pursuits, Fishing and Boating 


BY J. E. H. BLACKIE, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.E.S. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE is today a highly cultivated farming county ; 
its two characteristic primitive states, forest on the high lands and 
fen on the low, are now only vestiges. At Wood Walton there is still 
an area of genuine fenland maintained with some difficulty and at great 
expense by the Nature Conservancy, but at Holme the fen has dried up 
and has been replaced by birch woodland with heather (Erica tetralix) 
in places. Everywhere else the fen has been drained and cultivated—and 
Whittlesey Mere, once a favourite yachting centre, is now rich farming 
land. 

Forest vestiges are more extensive. At Abbots Ripton, at Alconbury 
Hill and northwards along the west side of Al there are still big woods, 
and about Staughton in the south and Gidding further north there are 
more wooded areas, with the pedunculate oak as the predominant tree 
and blackthorn and privet as the characteristic shrubs. 

The Ouse valley has also changed considerably from its original state, 
the most notable recent change being caused by gravel quarrying which 
has created considerable artificial lakes on which water-birds breed and 
winter, 

The main attraction in the county for holiday-makers is undoubtedly 
boating and at all the riverside towns and villages, boats may be hired. 
St. Ives is a great sailing centre, being the headquarters of the Cambridge 
University Sailing Club and the county sailing club is at Houghton, a 
mile or more upstream. In hard winters the county 1s unrivalled for 
Skating ; the national championships are often held at Bury fen near 
Bluntisham and if the frost is preceded by flooding, Port Holme, the 
most wonderful water-meadow in England, and many other flat fields, 
are thronged with skaters. 3 

ative the most popular sport in Huntingdonshire and the Ouse 
attracts many week-end anglers. It is one of the best coarse-fishing rivers 
in the country, for every coarse fish is found in it and there are occasional 
Sea-trout ; the eel-fishing is particularly good. The gravel pits at Offord, 
Paxton, Fenstanton and elsewhere contain pike and good sport may be 
had with a spinner. Some of them have been stocked with brown and 
rainbow trout and provide the best sport that the county can offer to 


the fly-fisherman. 

The Fitzwilliam Foxhounds, with kennels at Milton, non of ihe 
Nene, cover most of the county. The Cambridgeshire come in oe a 
South side and the Oakley just impinges in the west at pee ° 
Marquess of Exeter hunts his own hounds on the east about Ramsey 
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and Warboys. The going is rather heavy and there is now little waste 
land, less pasture than formerly and more plough but spor! is often good 
especially in the north-western parts. The Fitzwilliam hold an annual 
point-to-point meeting at Waternewton and the Cambridgeshire Hunt 
hold theirs at Hemingford. 

Hares abound in the county and are regularly coursed at Great 
Stukeley and from time to time in other places. The Cambridgeshire 
Harriers hunt the southern part of the county. The carcasses of deer are 
occasionally to be seen in the poulterers’ shops in Huntingdon and are 
perhaps escapes from Woburn which harbour in Brampton Wood and 
possibly elsewhere. 

Of game-birds the pheasant is pretty common and a good number 
of shooting men rear them and put them down usually on quite a smail 
scale. The partridge-shooting, which used to be very good indeed, !s 
now at rather a low ebb, partly because of changes in farming and partly 
because of a series of wet summers. The French or red-legged partridge 
is generally commoner than the native bird. Snipe are occasional, but 
woodcock are present in some numbers in most winters and are also a 
breeding bird. 

The race-meetings at Brampton, held four times a year, are all that 
country meetings ought to be—friendly, not too large and ina delightful 
setting. All these activities are the more enjoyable for being part of the 
ou life of the county—not mere “ holiday attractions ” such as resorts 

T. 

Huntingdonshire was once one of the most favoured of all English 
counties for its fauna and flora and naturalists flocked to Whittlesey, 
Yaxley, Holme and Monks Wood for the treasures which abounded there. 
Of these the most famous was the large copper butterfly which was to 
be found at Holme and Whittlesey and which became extinct about 1846. 
The very similar Dutch form of this insect has been introduced into Wood 
Walton fen where it is very strictly protected, and its food-plant, the great 
water-dock, has been specially cultivated there. It is one at the most 
dazzlingly beautiful of butterflies and the sight of the male with its 
burnished copper and pale blue colouring is unforgettable. Monks Wood 
is the metropolis of another rarity, happily still flourishing, the black 
hairstreak butterfly, but the purple emperor, which was abundant there 
sixty years ago, is now gone and the white admiral which seemed to be 
establishing itself just after the war has disappeared. Improved drainage 
and extended cultivation have banished or reduced a great many ca 
aie Seen one or on seem to be increasing, in particular the 

skipper whi 4 i 
Wood after an absence Bhai ae ee ea arin Mons 

The birds and animals of i i i 
attention, apart from the a fall for a ices sy 
followed the extension of water-fill i . 
pegorics and eae the most Cae Acheneae cane ieeea ae 

ittern, buzzard, merlin. tok? 
swan, ferruginous duck, puffin, oes Ce 5 Seed an 


sandwich tern, little auk and great grey hfs: res Bove 
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. of interest. It includes herb paris which grows near 
Abbo ‘yers’ greenweed at Woolley and Old Weston, orange 
balsara ax iow very scarce fritillary on Port Holme, and the minute 
tush, 2ezude 2aitescens, of which Wood Walton is one of the only two 
stations in the United Kingdom. There are some surprising absentees. 
Foxglove and red campion are hardly recorded ; there is no harebell or 
goldenrod and ferns are very scarce. Gorse has only one station at 
Stangate Hill and orchids are rarer than formerly. Hedgerow timber, 
chiefly English elm and ash, is much reduced and many of the delightful 
shady lanes of the past which were so grateful in hot weather to carter 
and herd, are now bare, dull tracks between hedgeless fields of sugar 
beet. The Huntingdon elm (U/mus x hollandica var. vegeta) is still not 
uncommon. 

Monks Wood, Holme Fen and Wood Walton Fen are now owned 
by the Nature Conservancy from whom permission to visit must be 
obtained. The Huntingdonshire Fauna and Flora Society, founded in 
1948, exists to protect and record the wild life of the county and publishes 
a report every spring. A substantial amount has been added to our 
knowledge of Huntingdonshire birds, butterflies and moths and wild 
flowers during the past decade. 

In spite of brickworks along the northern boundary, and mechanised 
farming everywhere, it is surprising how much of the county remains 
unspoiled and it has a wonderful opportunity of preserving its charm 
and of seeing that development is seemly and orderly. A lover of the 
English rural scene will not find in Huntingdonshire anything dramatic 
in the way of scenery. The county has no rock, no moorland and little 
in the way of hills. Yet only in the eastern fens is it flat and to the 
north and west there are many gentle hillsides, forest relics, brooks and 
lanes and meadows where one is little aware of subtopia, and its pervasive 
nastiness, 


The ¢ 


Notable Houses and Gardens 
INCLUDING THOSE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE is not a county of great estates and vast houses. It 
contains a large number of delightful village houses mostly of the 16th and 
17th century and many solid country farm houses of the early 19th century, 
monuments to a period of agricultural prosperity and social ambition. 
There is a number of smaller country houses of which many have passed 
Out of private hands and some of which exist only as aaa , 

Abbots Ripton ord De Ramsey) is a house of singular grace an 
elegance, ae splendiiteeetl and what must be one of the very few 
Fecently-made ornamental canals in the country. ; 

Three houses may justly be described as great historic mansions, Elton, 
Hinchingbrooke and Kimbolton. 
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ELTON HALL 
On A605 (Between Peterborough and Oundic). 


Visitors welcome 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Thursdays and Saturdays June 
to September. Also all Bank Holidays except Good Friday. 


The House contains Period English and French Furniture, fine Silver 
and China, as well as Famous Pictures and a Library containing a 
well-known collection of Early English Bibles and Prayer Books, also 
display of Historical Costume. 

Admission 3/-. Parties of 10 and over 2/6 each. 


Connoisseurs Tours 5/-. 
Teas Available 


GREY HALL 


HOTEL 
LIMITED 


HEMINGFORD 
GREY 
ST. IVES 


Telephone: St. Ives 2281 


| 


Elton Hall which lies in the north of the county, eight miles south-west 
of Peterborough is the property of Sir Richard Proby, Bt. It was built 
in 1664 round a {5th-century tower and includes, as so often such houses 
do, some 19th-century additions. It contains a splendid collection of 
pictures and some fine 18th-century furniture, and in the library are some 
early manuscripts and printed books including some Caxtons. The 
garden has some fine yew hedges and, with the house, is open to visitors 
on Thursday and Saturday afternoons from June to September and 
also on Bank Holidays, except Good Friday. 

Hinchingbrooke, with its fine timbered parkland, has preserved un- 
spoiled the beauty of the western approach to Huntingdon. It is an 
Elizabethan mansion, the former home of the Earls of Sandwich, and is 
uninhabited at the time of writing. The gardens remain as they were 
designed by the first Earl and in the grounds there is one of the county’s 
three heronries. 

Kimbolton Castle, an imposing Palladian house in the delightful 
village of Kimbolton near the Bedfordshire boundary, is now occupied 
by Kimbolton School and is usually open to the public during the school 
summer holidays. The medieval castle was re-designed and trans- 
formed by Sir John Vanbrugh and has recently been carefully restored. 
It was the ancestral home of the Dukes of Manchester who take their 
title not from this Lancashire town but from the ancient borough of 
Godmanchester on the south side of Huntingdon bridge. 

Hemingford Grey Manor House and gardens are usually open once 
during the summer under the National Gardens Scheme. Among gardens 
also open to view are—River House, Hemingford Grey and the Thatched 
Cottage and the Hermitage (both in Hemingford Abbots), Offord Cluny 
Manor, etc. The dates of their opening are advertised locally. 


Summer on the river at Hemingford Grey 
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ee ee | 
The Shop 


which Prides itself on personal 
service, which you can walk 
ig at your leisure, the shop 
| or the whole family. 


Wine aw Bine 


| At one of England’s oldest and most 


| FISHER’S delightful Inns and enjoy the company 
of discriminating clientele and the 
of personal service of the resident hosts 
| HUNTINGDON DAVID and FREDA FORREST 
moe Children’s and Men's Complete Out. 
; : Ladies’ Hairdressing Sains De ®lde 


Telephone : Huntingdon 72 


Ferry Boat Inn 


Osmans of Huntingdon 


Plumb 
ers, Electricians, Engine 
ers 


Holywell St. Ives 
HUNTS. 


Private room available for Parties, 


Hardware . 
» Builders' 
Wedding receptions, Board meetings, etc. 


“SS and China, 
Free House A La Carte Menu 


Telephone: St. Ives 3227 


| Estd. 1866 Telephone: No. 16 


The Careful Attention of 


| GEORGE WRYCROFT & SONS 
] 


St. NEOTS 


Is Assured to Those Seeking 


QUALITY IN BUILDING 


ne 


JORDAN & ADDINGTON 


LIMITED 


ST. NEOTS 


CORN and SEED MERCHANTS 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


Telephone: St. Neots 2 and 437 


PLUMS CAFE 
For English county cooking and 
Confectionery at its best 


HIGH STREET, ST. NEOTS. 


PART II TOWNS AND RURAL DISTRICTS 


Huntingdon 


P. G. M. DICKINSON, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S., F.R.G.S. 


WHO founded Huntingdon, and when, are vexed questions which still 
await satisfactory answer by historians. Centuries ago the River 
Ouse formed, not only an easily navigable route to central England from 
the North Sea, but also a formidable barrier cutting the ancient Ermine 
(or Erming) Street, one of the principal means of communication pane 
London and York. Thus it was that Huntingdon, Strategically place’ 
on the north bank and guarding the place where the Ermine Street crossed 
the river, acquired an importance out of all proportion to Its size. 

Little is known of the town's early history, but in Roman times there 
must have been a small colony here as pottery and coins are occasionally 
found, generally lying about ten feet or so beneath the present surface. 
This settlement stood a short distance from the river, apparently on the 
site of the present Market Hill. After the Romans departed, the Saxons 
came. Then, from the early [0th century, took place the numerous 
invasions of the Danes, using the river for their incursions. It was they 
who constructed a fortified stronghold or “‘ Burh ” (from which is derived 
the word ‘* Borough ”) close by the junction of the Alconbury Brook with 
the Ouse, and some banks and ditches still visible on Mill Common mark 
the site. This “ Burh ” was taken by Edward the Elder in A.D. 921 and 
he repaired its damaged ramparts. During the more peaceful times which 
followed, people settled here and a town began to take shape. There is 
evidence towards the end of the century that a market had come into 
existence and a Mint established, sure signs of rising stability and affluence. 

By the time of the Conquest the town had spread towards the river 
crossing, and when in [068 William the Conqueror gave orders that the 
castle should be built, a number of houses had to be destroyed to make 
way for it. With the Normans came new ideas, both secular and religious, 
and the following 200 years saw the rise of Huntingdon to the peak of its 
importance amongst the towns of England. During that period a wooden 
bridge was built to replace the fordway, the Market Hill was laid out and 
many houses built, a Priory of Augustinian Canons was founded—the 
first of its Order in England—and no less than sixteen churches and three 
hospitals erected. The Benedictine Nunnery at Hinchingbrooke also 
came into being, but the Austin Friary (quite distinct from the Augustinian 
Canons) was not founded until about 1285. 

But this prosperity was short lived and from the mid 14th-century a 
decline set in and the Black Death of 1348-49 marked the end of the 
town’s medieval greatness. A further blow followed in the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1536-40 when all threee religious houses disappeared, 
and with them much of the local trade. Throughout the 16th-18th 
centuries Huntingdon became a backwater in the history of England, 
little heard of except for a period during the Civil Wars when, for a short 
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All Saints Church, Huntingdon 


BY COURTESY OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Toseland Hall 
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while, 1: became the headquarters, first of Cromwell and then of King 
Charles. A trade revival commenced in the latter years of the 18th 
century, due to the much improved roads and the urge of Englishmen 
to travel. In due course there was established a busy posting trade and 
many new inns and shops were built to cope with the increased business. 
This continued well into the the middle of the 19th-century when the 
coming of the railways destroyed the posting trade but did little else. 
So lean times returned and lasted till the beginning of the 20th-century 
when prosperily unexpectedly returned and, to everyone's surprise, Agri- 
culture came into its own again. Between the two world wars and 
subsequently, new industries were established—notably vegetable canning 
and rubber processing, to mention but two—bringing employment and 
money to the town. New housing estates sprang up and the population 
by the mid-century was more than double that of a hundred years before. 


Huntingdon prides itself on being a borough “ time out of mind ”—so 
long ago that no one knows when it first acquired that dignity, though 
it must have been some time in the 10th-century. It is referred to as a 
“ Royal” borough in Domesday Book (a.p. 1086), and between 1205 and 
1686 no less than eighteen charters were granted by the Kings and Queens 
of England to testify to its ancient Rights and Privileges. Of these 
charters, fourteen are still preserved amongst the Corporation archives, 
together with many other written evidences of its historic past. 


Topographically speaking, Huntingdon is a long and narrow town 
Stretching nearly a mile and a half along the Ermine Street from the 
Tiver bridge. Within its rather circumscribed area are many buildings 
of unusual beauty and interest. The handsome bridge which joins the 
town to Godmanchester was completed in 1332 and is recognised by 
experts to be one of the finest medieval bridges in the country. Close 
by are the extensive earthworks of the castle founded by William the 
Conqueror, now in part a public open space. Of the sixteen churches 
but two are left, though the sites of the others are known. All Saints, 
occupying a rather cramped space in the Market Hill, stands on the site 
ofa Saxon “ minster ” and, though largely rebuilt late in the 1 5th-century, 
retains a Norman west wall and a 14th-century tower. St. Mary’s, the 
larger church, stands outside the boundary of the early town, and has 
a spacious churchyard. It, too, has Norman work in its south aisle but 
is largely a 13th-century rebuilding. The beautiful 14th-century tower 
Partly collapsed in the early years of the 17th-century and its eastern 
side and part of the northern are of that date. The Augustinian Priory 
stood where is now the cemetery. All traces of it above ground have 
long since disappeared, but often in digging graves its foundations are 
encountered. Cromwell House, in High Street, occupies the site of the 
Austin Friary. It is an early 19th-century building retaining but few 
traces of the monastery. Its fame lies in being the birthplace of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1599 and a plaque records this fact. Facing the east wall 
of All Saints’ Church is the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, founded 
about 1495 as an almshouse for old people and a hostelry for travelle 
After the Dissolution it was converted into a Grammar School abort 
1565 and it was here that Oliver Cromwell and Samuel Pepys went to 
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school. It ceased to be a school when the new Grammer Gchool was 
built in Brampton Road in 1939. Recently it has been conve: teu by the 
County Council into a Museum of Cromwelliana. The building is chiefty 
of Norman date and has a magnificent west doorway, but all has been 
heavily restored, the aisles destroyed, and the arches built up. 


Of medieval buildings, none other remains, but there are several 
limber-framed houses of the 16th and 17th-centuries here and there. 
Walden House, of brick, is 17th-century—it is now used for County 
Council Offices. Huntingdon is largely a Georgian town, however, and 
is justly noted for the many fine examples of houses of this period to be 
found in many of its streets—the principal feature being the ** Mansard * 
roofs, easily recognisable by their double-canted outline. 


The stately Town Hall was built in 1745 and added to later. The 
ballroom, recently redecorated in its period colours, has around its walls 
some remarkable paintings of Royally and others by famous artists ; one, 
recently identified, being by Gainsborough. Of the many inns but four 
of note remain and only two of these still perform the function for which 
they were built. The most famous is the “ George * which retains two 
sides of its 17th-century courtyard, one with an open gallery and external 
ea The other two wings were rebuilt in 1865 after a disastrous 
ieee: oe i ean Hill, said to have been the headquarters 
and a massive d : eee hue ou Wars, has a pleasant oriel window 
ee tees AS he former ‘‘ Crown ” has been divided into shops 
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church dates oth IRS ee the “ Romanesque ” Roman Catholic 
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Pee eggs | ee ine Lorough in 1935. 
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ina -s and visitors with pleasant open spaces. Close by is the 
Portiicime, one of the largest meadows in England, and the habitat of a 
number of rare wild flowers, each of which seems to have its special area 
in which to grow. The views hereabouts are spacious and one of the 
most pleasant is the graceful spire of Godmanchester church rising above 
the distant trees, an unforgettable sight on a pleasant summer’s evening. 


Godmanchester 
P. G. M. DICKINSON, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S., F.R.G.S. 


THE pleasant town of Godmanchester, facing Huntingdon across the 
Ouse, is of very ancient origin and its striking pentagonal plan betokens 
a Roman ancestry. Indeed, from time to time, relics of this era have 
been unearthed, though often they lie several feet below the ground. 
Recently, fragments of the Town Wall and a bath have been discovered. 
No less than three early roads converge here prior to crossing the river 
and there is every indication that one, at least—that coming from Cam- 
bridge-—was in existence before the Roman settlement was established. 
It seems certain that the layout of the Saxon town which followed its 
Roman predecessor was altered in the [3th-century to suit the require- 
ments of a market town, though as far as we know no actual market was 
ever legally set up, either then or later. . 

The early constitution of the town is unusual, a fact which is clearly 
brought out by the fine and comprehensive series of charters (some in 
duplicate) and other documents which are preserved amongst the Cor- 
poration muniments. The first charter, given by King John in 1214, 
converted the town into a self-governing manor, a rare form of local 
government, the inhabitants being termed “ free tenants.” In exchange 
for this privilege the townsmen agreed to pay the king and his successors 
£120 a year, and this sum is still paid today, though not to Royalty, 
as it was alienated about 300 years ago. It was not till 1604 that Goad- 
manchester became a borough, when a Charter of Incorporation was 
obtained from King James, the annual money payment still continuing. 
Apart from its charters, the borough possesses a beautiful silver mace of 
1745 and a rare silver seal of the 13th-century. In 1961 the Corporation 
ceased to exist, as the town was united with Huntingdon to form the new 
Borough of Huntingdon and Godmanchester. 

Owing to its curious early constitution, Godmanchester never developed 
as an ordinary town normally did but retained its essentially village 
character so that today there are but few shops and no real shopping 
centre. The perimeter is fringed with ancient farmhouses, 2 characteristic 
which clearly indicates its agricultural background, as does the extensive 
Common belonging to the Freemen which partly encircles the town. 

The stately Parish Church of St. Mary, one of the largest in the county, 
is Of many periods. It seems to have originated in a Norman cruciform 
church having a central tower, but practically nothing of this building 
is left as a complete rebuilding on a larger scale seems to have taken 
place in the 13th-century. In the process the central tower was removed 
and a new one built at the western end of the nave, the chancel was 
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Chinese Bridge, Godmanchester P. G. M_ DICKINSON 


Little Gidding Church 


P. G, M. DICKINSON 


re id lengthened and the nave given aisles. A further extensive 
re g was undertaken in the early years of the 15th-century when 
t! nt spacious nave took the place of the narrower 13th-century 

ce and the transepts disappeared. About 1500 the chancel arch was 
widened, cutting into the two mysterious lancet windows in the gable 
above. Finally, in 1623, the present magnificent western tower and spire 
replaced the older tower which had become ruinous and everybody in 
the town was taxed to pay for it. Special features to be noticed are 
the interesting range of carved stalls in the choir and the unique 13th- 
century carved mass-dial (still retaining its metal gnomon) on one of the 
southern chancel buttresses. 

In addition to the church there are many interesting houses scattered 
about the town, the earlier ones chiefly of the [6th and [7th-centuries 
being timber-framed and sometimes thatched, while the later ones of the 
next two centuries are of mellowed brick, both red and yellow. Each 
road has its quota of old houses and “* Plantagenet House,” Tudor House 
and Looker’s Farm in Earning Street, Porch Farm in London Road, and 
the former ** Shepherd and Dog” Inn at the far end of West Street, are 
the best examples of the earlier type ; while Island Hall in Post Street and 
Farm Hall in West Street are noble specimens of later brickwork. Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School, also of brick, was founded about 1560 and 
Part of the original building still stands, but it was much altered and 
enlarged in 185! and later. On the porch is an inscribed stone recording 
the foundation. Close by is the “ Tudor” Town Hall built in 1899 and 
the famous Chinese Bridge, which leads over the mill lade to pleasant 
walks on the Portholme and along the river banks. 

The Causeway, an elevated roadway leading northwards from the 
town to Huntingdon Bridge is of medieval date and was reconstructed 
in 1637, but was heightened and widened in 1767 and 1784 when the 
two brick bridges were built and the avenue of trees planted. In the 
Parapet of the southern bridge is a stone with a modern inscription, 
copied from the original one, recording the first reconstruction by Dr. 
Robert Cooke, Master of Huntingdon Hospital, who narrowly escaped 
drowning while trying to cross to Godmanchester in a flood. Huntingdon 
bridge is reputed to have been built partly by the men of Huntingdon 
and partly by those of Godmanchester, that part built by Godmanchester 
being minus the ornamental arcading and much plainer than that ascribed 
to Huntingdon. It is said that the two ends were commenced at the same 
time, but without any co-ordinated plan, so that it was only by luck 
they met in the middle and, to this day, the bridge has an awkward bend 


in it to prove the assertion. 


Huntingdon Rural District 


P. G. M. DICKINSON, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S., F.R.G.S. 
THIS is by far the most extensive Rural District in the county and 
comprises thirty-two villages. There is a little fenland in the north- 


ast corner around Wood Walton and numerous woods in the centre 
ale : 
and western parts, the most notable of which is Monks’ Wood, famous 
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The road to Spaldwick in Ellington Brook Valley 


BY COURTESY OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


for its natural history, but generally speaking the area is now largely 
arable with pasture along the river valleys. Places of widely varying 
character are included within its boundaries : Brampton, but a short walk 
from Huntingdon, with memories of Pepys, the remote and peaceful Gid- 
dings—in the smallest of the three was the home of the Ferrar family and 
the “ Protestant Nunnery ” in Stuart times, of which the sole reminder is 
the tiny church with its unique brass font—and Buckworth with its charming 
spire and dwindling population. Sawtry is a growing place, luckily just 
off Al and all its incessant traffic, which cuts the district neatly in two 
from North to South. Here was once a noted Cistercian Abbey on the 
edge of the fens, not far from Woodwalton church. Scarcely a single 
stone remains of its once extensive buildings but its plan is clearly marked 
in the ground by trenches dug in the mid-19th-century when its foundations 
were dug out to make some local roads. 

In early and medieval times much of the district was thickly wooded 
and the villages tended to be settled in man-made clearings. Many of 
the place-names, mostly of Saxon origin, testify to this fact—the Raveleys, 
the Stukeleys, the Riptons, Brampton, Bythorn, Upwood and Wood- 
walton. After the coming of the Normans, the woods began to disappear 
or to be broken up into smaller units as the population increased and 
more ploughiand was required. Castles were built at Woodwalton and 
probably at Leighton, and practically all the Saxon churches, no doubt 
of wood, were rebuilt in stone. Then came the Manor Houses, and 
most villages had at least one, but many have disappeared, leaving only 
the moated sites to mark the places where they stood. There were the 
great houses of the local gentry, Conington Castle (now destroyed), 
Brampton Park, Ripton Hall, Upwood House and Stukeley Hall, and, 
Jater still, the beautiful timber-framed or brick houses of the yeomen, 
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faisr sia lesser folk which are the chief adornment of many of the 
viliage 

It is dificult to recommend to the visitor any particular village, church 
or house which he ought to see, without leaving out something equally 
attractive and interesting elsewhere. Perhaps the prettiest villages are 
those along the valley of the Ellington Brook, Ellington itself, perched 
atop its fittle steep hill (the church contains some piebald angels in its 
roof), Easton, built along the banks of a minor stream and just off the 
main road, and Spaldwick with its fine church, locally known as the 
“ Cathedral of the Valley,” and its many ancient houses. But other villages 
are almost equally delightful—Abbots Ripton, set amongst the trees and 
famous for its hall and leaning church tower ; Hamerton and its pretty 
thatched cottages and curious bridge ; Upton, aloof from everything, and 
Molesworth, which many visit to see the Pets’ Cemetery and read the 
quaint epitaphs on the strange memorials erected to cats, dogs, monkeys 
and even birds. 

Here and there are remote and little-known villages : Bythorn and 
Keyston—here is a superb cruciform church. Old Weston and Winwick 
on the high western edge of the district, and tiny upland Barham and 
forgotten Woolley whose historic church has only recently been destroyed. 

Well-thatched cottages abound (for the thatcher’s art has not died 
out hereabouts), sturdy farmhouses of the Enclosures Acts dot the land- 
Scape amidst their ploughlands and trim gardens grace every village and 
are a joy to behold. Abounding trees grow in every direction in the 
hedgerows and on the hills, and everywhere is rural beauty, quiet, re- 
Strained and pleasing to the eye. 


Norman Cross Rural District 
W. G. HARDWICK 


A ROAD, and not a river, dominates the Norman Cross District, for 
the Great North Road cuts it from end to end, while the river here only 
curls round its northern and western borders. oe 

The motorist of the near future, in traversing the district along Al, 
will not pass through a single village. He will little guess that on his 
left (if he enters from the south) is a whole series of villages, lying a 
mile or two off and parallel to Ermine Street. Glatton, Denton and 
Caldecote, Folksworth and Washingley, Morborne and Haddon—how 
typically Anglo-Saxon they are! Their substantial farmhouses and 
Picturesque cottages speak of stability, while from the higher ground 
near them are views of pleasing beauty. If the motorist turns to the 
right he can in a few minutes experience the loneliness of the fens—and 
enjoy wonderful sunsets. 

Just north of Kate’s Cabin (here the Peterborough-Oundle road crosses 
AI), where the original Ermine Street crossed the Nene, lay Durobrivae, 
a poltery centre in Roman times. Around here, in the 1820's, Mr. Artis, 
Steward to Earl Fitzwilliam, uncovered mosaic floors, hypocausts, kilns 
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A MAP OF THE COUNTY 


The Haycock Inn at Wansford, near Norman Cross 


Norman Cross 
French prisoners of war 
memorial 


MUSTOGRAPH 


P. G. M, DICKINSON 


and pciiery. Here, recently, keen archaeologists have been feverishly 
excavating, in front of the road-making juggernauts which, yard by yard, 
seal in and crush forever any immovable discoveries which are made. 

How different from the activities of the Romano-British potters were 
those which saluted the coach-traveller in the early 1800's at Norman 
Cross, in the angle made by Al and the Peterborough road. In this area 
during the Napoleonic Wars was hastily constructed a depot for prisoners- 
of-war, mainly seamen, whom the hulks could not take. The gaunt, 
wooden casernes, in which they were tightly packed in tiered hammocks 
at night, held up to 6,000 prisoners at a time, and it required up to 5,000 
militia in equally stark wooden barracks to guard them. Within a few 
acres for a short time was concentrated a population equal to the district’s 
present total, but now cattle graze over the fields and not a vestige of a 
wooden building is visible on the site, Only the Eagle Monument attracts 
attention. It faces what was the main entrance, and turns its head away 
from the 1,700 French and allied prisoners buried in the field behind it. 
A remarkable collection of bone and straw marquetry articles made by 
the prisoners, and sold to the neighbourhood, can now be seen in Peter- 
borough Museum. ; 

Peace removed the prison, but prosperity, or the hope of it, was the 
chief motive for the removing of Whittlesey Mere, which was much 
nearer to Holme and Yaxley (by far the largest village in the district) 
than to Whittlesey. This had at times been the greatest expanse of fresh 
water south of the Lakes, Through it ran the old River Nene, and on 
it the Earl of Oxford sailed his ships. Providing fresh fish and wild-fowl 
for the needs of its humble neighbours, it was in the first half of the 19th- 
century the resort of the gentry, who had here their boat-houses and 
Tegattas, their bandstand and refreshment booths. The Mere was drained 
by the Wells family of Holme about 1850, and the famous iron post 
which now records a twelve-foot shrinkage of the peat level since then, 
was brought from the Great Exhibition of 1851. a 

Not the “ big house,” but the stone manor-house, with its roof of 
thatch or Collyweston slate—plus the equally solid rectory—Is typical 
of the district, Washingley Hall, associated with the Knights pea 
has been destroyed. Orton Longueville Hall and Park, where a few 
years ago the ramrod figure of the Marquess of Huntly was a familiar 
Sight, has become one of the principal educational centres of the county. 
Only Elton Hall, the seat of the Proby family, is of the type to et 
its being opened to the public. Of coaching inns there remain t - e 
Inn at Stilton, a name familiar as that of the famous cheese, and the 
Haycock at Wansford which, by its name and sign, recalls Drunken 
Barnaby. There are massively built water-mills, in use until recent years, 
at Water Newton and Elton, and enough coarse fish in the river to secure 
its choice for the All-England Championships. : a 

Of the churches, one thinks of the impressive dignity of Yaxley, 
queening the Fens with its lofty spire, the beautiful setting of ee i 
St. Christopher mural and “crusader ” effigy of Orton Longueville, the 
Elizabethan pulpit of Orton Waterville (acquired in the Jat ae 
for a pound or so from Great St. Mary's, Cambridge), the unusual arc 
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arrangement of Alwalton, the memorials of little-known Chesterton and 
the sombreness of Haddon’s Norman interior. 

The district cannot praise many famous men which it has begotten, 
but the Dryden family was connected with Chesterton, and Sir Robert 
Cotton, immortal for his manuscripts, had a home at Denton. Sir Henry 
Royce, the eminent engineer, was born near the river at Alwalton, whence 
as a boy he peddled papers in Peterborough and journeyed to the town's 
railway engine-sheds for his first acquaintance with metals. And what 
of the wayward boy who lived for a time at the Norman Cross prison, 
where his father was an officer? From that distasteful home George 
Borrow often wandered to Whittlesey Mere. In a lane off the Great 
North Road he had his fateful first meeting with the Romany people. 
About 1930 Beverley Nichols purchased a picturesque cottage at Glatton, 
planted a garden, and wrote two of his popular books. 

From Morborne Hill a beacon blazed the news of the Armada, and 
now on that hill a more permanent landmark has arisen—a B.B.C. aerial. 
From the masthead the whole Norman Cross District can be ssen—a 
bit of England where everything is modesty, and all is satisfying! 


Old Fletton 


P. J. KINGSTON 


FLETTON, Stanground and part of Woodston form the Urban District 
of Old Fletton, whose motto is, appropriately enough, ‘* Tria juncta 
in uno” (Three joined into one). It is situated immediately south of the 
SN Ra from which it is divided by the River Nene. 
ivided for Local Gove ini i 
ae one parish ecclesiastically. PSE SR aaeamadagas 
The urban district forms the industrial north of Hunti i 
has an estimated Population of 11,000, and Retin iat 
centre of population in the county. Prior to the advent of the 20th- 
century, the district was entirely rural, but with the development of the 
brick industry due to the great deposit of blue Oxford clay which extends 
into Norman Cross Rural District, the importance of the area rapidly 
ee it has become probably the largest iioke eae age 
wy lai aaa Today “ Flettons ” are bricks universally known 
aise fee nhs reputation. The railway facilities brought into 
acs of this development have attracted other industries, to 
le benefit of the inhabitants. These include light engineerin ‘the 
manufacture of electrical appliances, canning, and aigacuent oueetth 
One of the most characteristic features are the numerous clusters of 
brickyard chimneys which dominate the landscape. The disused “ knot 
holes” from which the clay has been extracted frequently tans lak a 
which pike and other coarse fish abound. But these holes f Saved 
deep, which makes them dangerous for bathing and Aone rape 
After the Second World War the great expansion of the lea industries 


caused new housing estates to come into being, chiefly in Stanground 
: 
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The Bell tun, Stilton 


P. G, M. DICKINSON 
Brampton Hunt, Pepy’s House from the main road 


and these have altered (he former appearance of the counuyside. This 
development is exemplified in Southfields Estate where new roads have 
been laid out, many Council houses built, and a new shopping area and 
a community centre used for a variety of purposes have been erected. The 
community centre is controlled by a management conimitlee responsible 
to the Huntingdonshire County Council. Future development includes 
the provision of public gardens, recreation grounds and an old folks’ 
shelter. In addition it is proposed to improve the roads by planting trees. 

The area, though industrial, is not entirely devoid of natural beauty, 
though there are few walks except along the old towing-path by the Nene. 
It is the great expanse of the Fenland with its wonderful skyscapes and 
its spaciousness which forms the major beauty of the district. 

There are few old houses left to tell of other days, but the two ancient 
churches of St. Margaret at Fletton and St. John at Stanground are of 
exceptional interest. They are the sole reminders of the Middle Ages 
when times and things were very different. 

Fletton church dates from Norman times and the chancel is of this 
period. Not long after it was finished a north chapel, a new chancel 
arch, and a north aisle were added. At the beginning of the 14th-century 
a south aisle was built and the nave lengthened to meet the tower, then 
in process of erection. The present north aisle and south porch date 
from 1872. In 1917 the top of the spire was struck by lightning and 
had to be rebuilt. The most noteworthy feature is the pre-Conquest 
carved stones which will be found both on the interior and exterior walls 
of the chancel. They are supposed to have come from the Saxon abbey 
of Peterborough. West of the tower is a much mutilated standing cross 
of the 12th-century, once beautifully ornamented with carvings. 
arene eas is exceptional as being almost entirely of early 
apeeinily mice. Beet bendiome building, its broach spire being 
the south-western one is pane Wa Peres aes maa 
BM Vseétis window." The niet t low-side window, often miscalled 
century, decorate the tower Bit Re patois typical of the 14th- 
aaite ‘the Piate ae fesses and the cornice at the base of the 
ancient chest, and a double pi a number of brasses and memorials, an 

, piscina in the chancel, 


Horsey Hill Fort, on the banks of th i 
i ! A : eN 
highly interesting five-sided fort of the lene, is a very unusual and 


1 Cromwellian period. It is pro- 
oe by a eran and ditch and at each angle is a projecting hollow 

astion intended for gun emplacements. There is another of similar 
date and type, but rectangular, at Earith. 


Ramsey 


F, T. ALLEN 


THE interesting town of Ramsey j i i 
: n Y Is quite wu 
Huntingdonshire and is situated on ‘ Pan tonne oe 


Peninsula of sli 
Jand, almost surrounded by the fenland. In days nk Sai 
accessible except by a causeway from Bury and was very isolated, but 
: 
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The Church of St. Thomas Becket, Ramsey 


roads now run across the fens and connect it with Peterborough, Whittlesey 
and March, 

It is the centre of an urban district, one of the largest in England, 
nearly 16,000 acres in. extent. Formerly there were a number of meres, 
OF shallow lakes, in its vicinity, the largest of which was Whittlesey Mere 
about $ miles across, but all these were drained in the 19th-century and 
Only their names remain. After the reclamation of the land several 
hamiet-villages came into being—Ramsey St. Mary, Ramsey Heights (a 
™s-spelling of “ Eyots *—small islands), Ramsey Hollow, Ramsey Mere- 
Side and Forty Foot Bridge. The draining of the fens, which commenced 
In the 17th-century and has continued ever since, has transformed what 
Was formerly a marshy waste into some of the most highly productive 
Soll in the country, famed for the vast quantities of potatoes, vegetables 
and sugar-beet it produces. has ; 

tne town owes its origin to the famous Benedictine Abbey which was 
founded here by Earl Ailwyn in A.D. 969. This later became one of the 
.“rgest monastic institutions in England and was rebuilt several times, 
'tS abbey church being about 400 feet long. In its heyday the abbot 
xercised almost regal powers and jurisdiction and the abbey library was 
Celebrated for its unique collection of Hebrew books, unfortunately dis- 
Persed when the abbey was dissolved in 1539-40, when most of the build- 
™M8s Were destroyed, 3 5 

Today Only the 13th-century Lady Chapel and the porter’s lodge with 
an adjoining fragment of the great 15th-century gatehouse still stand. 
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The Lady Chapel projected eastwards from the north transept of the 
abbey church and after the destruction of the rest of the buildings was 
converted into a house. Traces of tall lancet windows, and its fine 
buttresses, can still be seen, and inside the basement is a beautiful wall 
arcade, In 1938 the lease of the Abbey House (as it came to be known) 
was offered to the Grammar School at a nominal rent, and after certain 
alterations the school, which was founded in 1656, took up its new 
quarters there. 

What is left of the gatehouse is now the property of the National 
Trust and is open to the public. Inside the lodge are preserved some 
of the huge carved bosses from the vaulted roof of the abbey church 
which were found in the churchyard wall a few years ago. Close by 
are the earthworks of a small Norman motte-and-bailey castle. 

The parish church is of exceptional interest and its peculiar plan 
indicates that it was probably built as the abbey guesthouse or hospitium, 
being converted to its present use at a jater date. It did not become a 
parish church until 1875, before which time it was a “ donative ” of un- 
defined status. 

The building is largely of late 12th-century date, but the aisles were 
rebuilt at the end of the 15th-century. The vaulted chancel is original 
and a striking feature. There was no tower until 1672 when the present 
western one was constructed, probably from the abbey ruins. The 
splendid Norman doorway was, no doubt, originally the west doorway 
of the guest house and was reset when the tower was built. The church 
Possesses a notable carved wooden lectern of the 1Sth-century. 

There is little of antiquity in the other buildings of the town as 
several disastrous fires have destroyed what was left of the Middle Ages. 
One of the most destructive took place in 1731 when the High Street 
was burnt out. Consequently most of the houses date from the late 
18th-century onwards and are typical of the fenland towns. It is interest- 
ing to note that the High Street and the Great Whyte were divided into 
uniform building plots by the abbey when the lines of the town were 
laid out in the 13th-century and many of the present houses stand on 
plots which retain their original dimensions. 

When the town obtained the grant of a Market in the 13th-century, 
pete place was laid out between the High Street and the Little Whyte, 
ne : ee, Bea eal eet perhaps after the fire of 1731. 
end of July. » Which is now held every year at the 

Formerly the Great Whyte was divided down the mi 
stream known as the Bury Brook. This was cal i, era 
today the unusually wide street which was then formed is, next to the 
abbey and church, the town's most striking feature 3 

Modern Ramsey is the centre of a busy agricul istri 
Urban District Council has built over 500 Cees Alea 
the rising population. A new sewerage scheme is in course of con- 
struction at an estimated cost of nearly £150,000. The two railway 


stations have been closed to passenger traffi i i 
ic, but ther 
of buses to local towns and villages. Se aa 
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St. Ives 
W. G. GREAVES 


THE market town of St. Ives is the commercial centre of an important 
agricultural district. In these quiet unhurried days it is difficult to 
realise that, once upon a time, the Jittle town was of international im- 
portance, and played a large part in the import and export trade of 
England. 

The town can trace its origin back to three separate and notable events 
in its history, and each has had its special influence. The first was the 
establishment of a small village, known as Slepe, on the north bank of the 
Ouse some time in the eighth century. This unusual place-name means 
“Slippery place * and referred to the muddy low-lying ground near 
where the settlement was made. The village stood north and west of the 
present parish church and some of the narrow streets there may go back 
to that period. The village and manor of Slepe was given to Ramsey 
Abbey as part of its endowment and that led to the second important 
event, the foundation of a “cell” or priory, dependent on the abbey, 
at the beginning of the [1th-century. This priory was dedicated to St. 
Ivo or Ive, a Persian bishop whose bones were miraculously discovered 
nearby. The third event was the granting of a yearly fair in 1110 by 
King Henry 1 to Ramsey Abbey and ‘St. Ive of Slepe.” It was this, 
more than anything else, which caused the permanent establishment of 
the town, A weekly market was also granted at a later date. 

Only a few miles away the River Ouse enters the Fens which, before 
the invention of the steam pump, consisted of meres, bogs and meandering 
waterways. Barges bringing goods from the Wash ports made their way 
across the Fens, and the first town they came to which could provide a 
hard landing stage was St. Ives. There they also found a bridge across 
the river which made road transport possible in every direction. It is 
not surprising therefore that merchants came to the fair, not only from 
many parts of England but from many parts of Europe, and St. Ives 
took its place beside London and Winchester as one of the three great 
international fairs of the country. This period of prosperity lasted for 
about [50 years, but after the interruption caused by the Black Death 
in the mid-14th-century the trade did not return and the famous Stour- 
bridge Fair at Cambridge took its place. The reason for the decline 
of St. Ives is unknown but it is possible that some essential waterway 
got silted up. Even today the annual fair held in October attracts great 
crowds and the Bank Holiday Monday markets are an unforgettable scene 
of bustle and activity. 

When the fair was first established there was no town existing. A great 
open space stretching from the priory as far as the parish church was 
railed off and within it the fair was held, each trade having its separate 
location. At first there were no permanent buildings and the stalls were 
removed when business was over. But with the establishment of the 
market, permanent shops and houses began to be built round the perimeter 
and so, eventually, the town came into being. Within a few years the 
buildings extended on both sides from priory to church though none of 
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Bridge Chapel, St. Ives 
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The Quay, St. Ives 
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theri standing now, all having been many times rebuilt. Subsequently 
the centre part of the Market place was overbuilt, effectively dividing it 
Into {wo parts one of which is now known as the Waits and the other, 
the Market Hill. 

During the 19th-century and up to 1914 the Cattle Market, which was 
first established in 1286, was one of the largest in eastern England. Again 
the geographical position of St. Ives was an important factor. To the 
east lay the great arable area of the Fens and East Anglia, while to the 
west were the huge pastures of the Midlands. To the east large numbers 
of cattle were fed in the yards during the winter, while to the west cattle 
were fed on the summer grass. Thus the position of St. Ives made it 
an ideal centre for the transfer of cattle from one area to the other. 
St. Ives dealers and their agents ranged over the Midlands as far west 
as Banbury and brought the cattle to St. Ives for sale. The crowds 
that assembled every Monday were enormous and St. Ives was a sight 
to see. 

The bridge, as we know it today, was built about the year 1400, but 
two of its arches have been rebuilt. The Chapel of St. Leger which 
is built upon it is a most unusual feature and should be noted. Per- 
mission to view the interior can be obtained from the Borough Surveyor. 


Barges are now rarely seen and the river, no longer a commercial high- 
way, provides notable boating and fishing. It makes a delightful setting 
for the annual regatta and for the elegant craft of the Cambridge University 
Sailing Club. Broad and steady, it is an ideal river for cabin-cruising 
holidays. Small boats can be hired, and mooring and watering facilities 
have been provided. The angling society and the rowing club welcome 
keen visitors. 

The church, which is mainly of 15th-century date, is well worth a 
visit and is particularly noted for a fine series of carved image brackets. 
Its graceful spire, which is a landmark for a wide area, has been damaged 
and rebuilt several times. The last accident happened in 1918 when an 
aeroplane hit it, knocking two-thirds of it down. A 

Unfortunately in the year 1680 there was a disastrous fire in the town 
and it is said that 122 houses were destroyed. As a result there are few 
houses to be seen of an earlier date. A notable exception is the Manor 
House near the foot of the bridge which belongs to the late !6th-century. 
But there are many interesting houses which were built soon after the 
fire and during the I8th-century, and these add much beauty to the 
old town. j ' f 

Oliver Cromwell, who was born and schooled in Huntingdon, lived 
and farmed in St. Ives for a time. His house was the old Slepe Hall 
which was demolished in the 19th-century and which stood near the 
Present Cromwell Place. A statue to his memory stands in the Market 
Place near the Free Church. It is a sincere and rugged representation 
of a rugged personality, and one feels that the man who would not allow 
an artist to omit the wart on his nose would have approved of it, The 
16th-century brick barn at Green End with its massive buttresses is still 
standing and is known as Cromwell's Barn. It was used by Oliver 


Cromwell when he farmed at St. Ives. 


| 


The Waits, St. Ives 


EAGLE PHOTOS 


Houghton Mill 


P. G. M, DICKINSON 


; ‘vionday Cattle Market and one large coal business remain to 
“mind us of the town’s ancient importance as a centre of distribution, 
out its present prosperity depends upon the growth of a number of light 
industries. These are very varied and include the first chicory factory 
to be established in this country. It was started by a Belgian and at 
first all the key hands were Belgian. Buses bring large numbers of 
workers to these factories daily from the surrounding villages. 

Though the town is small it enjoys much social activity. There is 
an interesting local museum where exhibits show that there has been 
4 continuous occupation of the town and the surrounding district from 
the Stone Age to the present day. There are societies interested in music 
and drama, a book club which is over 200 years old, the Ivy Leaf Club 
for ex-Service men and good facilities for sports, including golf. 

For further information visitors should consult the Borough Guide 
and the Information Panel on the side of the Bus Shelter near the Market. 


St. Ives Rural District 


W. G. GREAVES 


THERE is evidence that in Roman times, and before, the fen and river 
valleys of the Rural District were inhabited by peasant farmers and 
that the rivers were used for transport. No Roman Villas have so far been 
discovered but, at Colne near the present village, is the site of a fairly 
large Roman-British settlement of which the banks and ditches may still 
be seen including the enclosures of small rectangular fields. Pottery of 
various dates, and pottery kilns, have been discovered from time to time. 
Of other pre-Norman works there appear to be none. Neither does there 
Seem to have been any castles but moats, usually encircling manor houses 
or farmsteads, are fairly common. There is an interesting one at Broughton 
marking the site of the manor of the Abbot of Ramsey and others are at 
Colne, Fenstanton (The Grove), at both Hemingfords, Hilton, Somersham 
(site of the Bishop of Ely’s palace), Warboys and Woodhurst. 

By far the most important earthwork is that known as the “ Bulwark ” 
at Earith, a large rectangular fort with gun emplacements at the corners, 
Probably built by the Parliamentary forces during the Civil Wars, to stop 
the passage of Royalists from the Midlands to East Anglia. Earith was, 
during the later Middle Ages, a small river port and had an annual fair 
which flourished until within living memory. Most of the houses on the 
riverside belonged to merchants who traded in water-borne goods—wood, 
Coal, stone &c.—An old-established firm of timber merchants still operates 
in the village and has expanded so that today its activities cover most of 
the eastern parts of England. It may be of interest to note that timber 
used to be imported here from Russia, but this trade ceased in 1939. 

Practically every one of the seventeen villages which go to form the 
Rural District has something of interest to show the visitor. Most of them 
contain beautiful old houses, each with a character of its own. The 
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riverside villages are most charming and attractive and many are noted for 
boating. Holywell is so named from a spring (or * well” in Anglo-Saxon), 
which rises in the churchyard. Probably in pre-Christian times this well 
acquired magical properties and became the centre of some heathen cult. 
When Christianity was established the wel! was * converted, becoming a 
hoty-well. Houghton has a picturesque 17th-century water-mill, now a 
Youth hostel, and in the village square is a bust of Potto Brown the 
* Village Philanthropist.” Both the Hemingfords have beautiful churches 
on the river bank and at Hemingford Grey is a sturdy Norman manor 
house, probably the oldest inhabited house in England. {t, too, stands 
near the river and has the remains of a large moat which once encircled it. 
The upper floor, which originally formed the living quarters, was entered 
by a Norman doorway approached by an external flight of stairs, destroyed 
in the [9th-century. Some of the original windows remain and, rarer still, 


there is an almost perfect Norman fireplace which once heated the main 
hall. 


Hilton is one of the most delightful villages of the Rural District and has 
an extensive Green surrounded by pleasant houses. Its chief claim to 
fame is the earth-cut maze at one end of the Green—a perfect example of 
what was once a fairly common feature of the English countryside, but 
is now very rare. The only other one in this part of the world is at Saffron 
Walden. It has an inscribed pillar in the centre recording its re-cutting 
in 1660. Hanging on a wall in the street of Needingworth (a hamlet of 
Holywell) are the old Fire Hooks which were used to pul! burning thatch 
off house roofs. Nearby is the cramped and confined lock-up complete 
with grated door and tiny seat. There isa finer lock-up, of the 17th-century 
at Fen Stanton, now doing duty as a clock tower. Somersham and 
Warboys are both large villages, but each with its particular fenland 
flavour. Wistow is a quiet sort of place hidden in a secluded valley near 
Ramsey, whereas Oldhurst, Woodhurst and Pidley are perched on top of 
of the highland at the back of St. Ives. Woodhurst is of particular interest 
as it is a typical example of a “ Ring’ village originating in woodland 
country, though all the woods have long since disappeared. 

The parish churches which grace these villages are full of architectural 
and historical interest, each church having something special which the 
others lack. Bluntisham has a most unusual 14th-century three-sided 
apse terminating the chancel while the tower and spire are noteworthy. 
Bury is Norman, but of a very French type. Traces of a large chapel 
over a crypt can be seen attached to the western face of the tower. The 
lectern, like that at Ramsey, is medieval. Wistow has a good late 15th- 
century nave, some notable screens and painted glass. In the south wall 
of the chancel may be seen a fine example of a low-side window, often but 
erroneously called ‘ leper windows.’ Fenstanton, apart from its tall spire 
which is visible for miles around, has an exceptionally spacious 14th-century 
chancel in which is the tomb of Lancelot Brown, famous as “ Capability * 
Brown, the landscape gardener. Somersham and Warboys are both large 
churches, the former being principally 13th-century and the latter having 
a typical carved Norman chancel arch. Oldhurst, like Woodhurst. has 
always been a chapelry of St, Ives and is a small but complete building of 
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th: vate [3th-century, preserving a Norman pillar piscina from its 
prececessor. 

From an agricultural point of view the Rural! District can be divided 
into three parts. In the Fen and on the heavy clay land, arable farming is 
usual. Dairy farmers make good use of the lush ‘ washes * bordering the 
Ouse, while the area around Earith, Bluntisham and Colne is an important 
part of the Huntingdonshire-Cambridgeshire orchard country. It is claimed 
that the best Victoria plums in the world grow here. On Houghton Hill 
the Animal Health Trust has established an important station for poultry 
research, 


St. Neots 
C. F, TEBBUTT, F.S.A. 


THE Urban District of St. Neots was formed last century by the 
amalgamation of the two parishes of St. Neots and Eynesbury. 

Opposite the ancient village of Eynesbury was founded on the further 
side of Hen Brook in the 10th century the monastery dedicated to the 
Cornish Saint Neot. Little is known of this Saxon monastery except that 
it suffered in the Danish wars and barely survived until the Conquest. 
After the Conquest it was further endowed and given by the Norman 
family of de Clare to the Abbey of Bec in Normandy. It thus came under 
the control of the dynamic Abbot Anselm, who filled it with monks 
trained in the foremost seat of learning and culture in Northern Europe. 
For nearly 400 years as an alien priory of Bec, it influenced the growth, 
development and trade of a small community of merchants and tradesmen 
that grew up around it. 

The bridge, formerly of wood, carrying an important medieval high- 
way; the market square, one of the largest in the country, and the planned 
town with its wide main street can all be attributed to the enlightened 
foresight of the monks from the parent abbey, , 

The great cathedral-like [Sth-century church, justly famous and quite 
Outstanding in its beauty, was perhaps their last and greatest gift to the 
town, Of the priory itself, built on the river bank north of the Market 
Square, some few remains have been found and the bases of the pillars 
which supported the dormitory undercroft may be seen in a private 
garden. The site is at present being excavated. By tradition the stone 
bridge, built about 1580-1600, was constructed from its ruins. “2 SN 

The medieval town grew and prospered on trade based on the navigation 
of the Ouse even before locks were built in the early 17th-century. In 
Georgian times, prosperous merchants lived in the town, whose houses 
with yards and warehouses running back to Hen Brook still give a 
pleasing character to the north side of the Market Square. 

Today St. Neots is a comfortable, small but progressive market town 
where on its Thursday market day the Market Place, large though it 
be, is tightly packed with stalls, and the cars and buses bring country 
people from a ten-mile radius to do their weekly shopping and business. 
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2 Sourishing industries of milling, brewing, paper making, engineering 
aud timber processing were all originally based on the river navigation 
but have survived its disuse. To these have been added in recent years 
light industries connected with plastics, clothing, footwear and electricity 
distribution. 

Serving both agriculture and industry is the Huntingdonshire Technical 
Institute situated in the town. A new Secondary Modern School was 
opened in 1960 and a Grammar School is planned for the near future. 

An annual Carnival held regularly since 1947 during the last week 
of August has raised considerable funds to provide a public hall and 
swimming pool. 

In the past, building land in the neighbourhood of the town has been 
difficult to obtain, but now enough has been acquired to provide both 
for housing and industry for some time to come. 

To most visitors the River Ouse, which forms the western boundary of 
the town, is its greatest attraction. On each side it flows almost com- 
pletely unspoiled along a lush valley of meadows, osier beds, and spinneys. 
Encouraged by the repair and opening of all locks below the town to the 
sea a flourishing River Club has been formed whose members enjoy 
cruising holidays along hundreds of miles of navigable inland waters. 
An enthusiastic sailing section has recently been formed by the club, 
and annual river festivals are held during August. 

The St. Neots Rowing Club, a much older institution, holds an annual 
regatta of high standard usually on the first Saturday in August, while 
the ever increasingly popular sport of fishing brings visitors from as far 
as London and the West Midlands. 

Recreation in St. Neots is not confined to river sports. There is a good 
nine-hole golf course on the Kimbolton Road; football and cricket are 
both popular. Tennis and bowls each have their following and (as on the 
golf course) visitors are welcome and visitors’ fees very reasonable. 
Cycling has been a keen local interest for many years. 

There are four A.A. listed Hotels, main line railway communication 


with King’s Cross, and frequent bus services to Cambridge, Bedford and 
Huntingdon. 


St. Neots Rural District 


C. F. TEBBUTT, F.S.A. 


THE Rural District of St. Neots is well wooded and has the Ouse valley 
running through it from south to north. From the top of Great Paxton 
Hill, the finest viewpoint in the county, the prospect westward is of almost 
forest country as far as the Northamptonshire border. 

Of the many interesting villages in the Rural District perhaps 
Kimbolton, once a market town in miniature, is the most important. It 
retains its medieval town plan almost unaltered and at one end of the 
picturesque Market Place is the imposing gatehouse to Kimbolton 
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Of the medieval castle where the unhappy Katharine of Aragon 
during her imprisonment, nothing remains. The present structure, 
neestral home of the Dukes of Manchester, which may not stand on 

lic old site, was erected to the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh in the early 
(Sth-century and is one of the best examples of his work. The building is 
now occupied by Kimbolton School, a direct-grant institution founded in 
1600 and containing about 450 boys. It is usually open to visitors during 
the school holidays. The earlier school buildings stand at the other end 
of the village on the Higham Ferrers road. 

Kimbolton takes its name from the Kim Brook which changes its 
name three times during its course to the river Ouse. At Tilbrook it is the 
Til, at Kimbolton the Kim and at Hail Weston the Haile. It flows by 
Great Staughton, once the home of Oliver Cromwell’s brother-in-law, 
Valentine Wanton and here is an interesting Manor House and a large 
church containing several fine monuments. In 1958 a 4th-century Roman 
villa with mosaic floor was excavated near Rushey Farm by the Ministry 
of Works. 

Buckden is an old coaching village on the Great North Road and in the 
centre are two notable inns almost facing each other—the George of the 
I8th-century with traditions of Dick Turpin and the Lion of the !5th- 
century, perhaps originally a guest house of the Bishop’s Palace—it has 
some good carved beams inside. Nearby is the former palace of the 
Bishops of Lincoln, the principal remains being part of the precinct wall, 
the large inner gatehouse and the tall keep-like brick tower. It was from 
close confinement here that Queen Katharine was taken to Kimbolton. 
Some few years ago it was acquired by a Roman Catholic religious order 
and the ruined tower has now been restored and brought into use again, 
and a very modernistic church built. 

Great Paxton, on the other side of the Ouse has one of the most 
intriguing and puzzling churches in this part of England. The unique 
aisled nave and some remains of a crossing are all that is left of a cruciform 
Saxon ‘ minster’ church which was drastically remodelled in the 14th 
and [Sth-centuries when a new western tower was built and the transepts 
destroyed. Two other churches in the vicinity deserve mention—Little 
Paxton, which has a carved Norman doorway, and Southoe which has 
another one. 

In the extreme south of the district is Great Gransden with a wealth 
of well kept thatched cottages. From the tower, the church chimes, 
dating from the 17th-century, play ancient hymn tunes to mark the hours. 
Among Great Gransden’s vicars was Barnabus Oley who suffered much 
for his loyalty to the Stuarts during the Civil War. He was instrumental 
in outwitting Cromwell himself when, under his guidance, a convoy of 
treasure being sent from Cambridge to the King at Oxford eluded the 
Parliamentary forces. Next to the church is the 17th-century Rippington 
Manor, while a short distance away is a wooden post windmill preserved 
by the County Council and open to visitors. In the reconstructed mill- 
house Queen Marie of Yugo-Slavia lived during the Second World War. 

Camping and caravan parking facilities are available at Offord Mill 


and boats may be hired there. 
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St. Neots Rural District Council is a progressive body which has 
striven to improve the amenities of the people within its boundaries. 
Every village and hamilet. and a great many isolated farms, have been given 
a piped water supply. Sewage schemes for the larger villages are either in 
course of accomplishment or awaiting government sanction. Since the 
end of the war 339 Council houses have been built, bringing up the total 
owned by the Council to 523. 


ALWAYS FRESH DAILY 


Rayns Smith 


Huntingdonshire Gold Medal Pork Pies—Sausages 


COOKED MEATS AND FINEST QUALITY HOME 
KILLED PORK, BEEF AND LAMB—Retail & Wholesale 


JOHN RAYNS SMITH LTD. 49 HIGH STREET 
ST. NEOTS 
ST. NEOTS 574 


ELECTRICAL RETAILERS CONTRACTORS 


HAGGER & RAWLINGS 


16 Huntingdon Street, St. NEOTS. 
Phone: ST. NEOTS 467 


Commercial and Domestic Appliances Supplied 
Enquiries and Estimates a Pleasure. 


(Approved by Hunts. County Council and St. Neots Urban Council) 


NEOFLOORS LIMITED 
FLOORING CONTRACTORS 


ST. NEOTS HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Telephone: ST. NEOTS 392 


Specialists in all types of Flooring 
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WOODWARD & STRATTON LTD. 


(Est. 1870) 


Builders - Decorators - Undertakers 


23 Field Terrace - - - - - - Ramsey 


Phone 2140 
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ROBERT KIDDLE & SON LTD. 


| BRIDGE STREET, ST. IVES 


| pewovats~FURNISHING ~ -STOR 
‘0BERT KIDDLE & SON 
Furnishers 


| STIVES, HUNTS, | 


TELEPHONE ESTABLISHED 
vo + 1837, « 


Removals 


Storage 


GROUND FLOOR NURSERY DEPARTMENT 
at No. 23 BRIDGE STREET (near Woolworths) 


FERTILIZERS GRASSES and CLOVERS 


ALFRED GOLDING LTD. 


WEST STREET GRANARIES 
ST. IVES 


WHOLESALE GRAIN SEED CORN 
Telephone: St. Ives 2071 


Riverview Botel avd Country Chub 


EARITH, HUNTS Earith 205 
Open to non-residents, Meals and Snacks always available. * Licensed 
Restaurant * Lawns and Garden leading down to river frontage 
Mooring Available * First class Coarse Fishing. 


This 17ch cencury house, retaining much of its charm and atmosphere, 
offers 2 friendly welcome, and assured fresh country praduce cooked 
the way mother wauld like to. 


Resident Hosts: Mr. and Mrs. S. A. MINNS. 


The Lanterns Cafe 


(Prap. P. H. Hammond) Tel. Earich 248 


Tel, Earith 248 


- + Confectioners - - 
Fishing Tackle and Bait Dealers 


PARTIES CATERED FOR 


Mrs. J. Robins 
CROWN INN -_— EARITH 


LICENSED HOTEL and BOAT HIRE 


Telephone: Earith 242 


F. W. CARRINGTON ““” 
BOATBUILDERS AND MARINE ENGINEERS 


Design and construction of new craft up to 40 feet 


REPAIRS OVERHAULS POWER OPERATED SLIPWAY 
MARINE INSURANCE MODERN HiRE FLEET 


QUIET WATERS BOATYARD - 


EARITH - HUNTS, 


ASHLEY & FOSTER 


PAINTERS ° DECORATORS * GLAZIERS 
Small General Repairs 
CONTRACTORS TO HUNTS COUNTY COUNCIL 


19 Ingram Street, Huntingdon 
Telephone: HUNTINGDON 753 


~ Woodworm and Dry Rot 


Huntingdonshire now has its very own 
specialist timber preservation organisation 


PROPERTY PROTECTION SERVICE 


ce) 
PARAPROJ LIMITED 


ALCONBURY HILL, HUNTINGDON ° Woolley 319 


ap, 3. MASTERS 


BUILDER & DECORATOR 


73 Ermine Street 
Telephone 503 HU NTINGDON 


FOR GENERAL REPAIRS, etc. = Personal attention always 


Telephone 503 


igtete 
BOROUGH OF HUNTINGDON 
& GODMANCHESTER 


offers an 


OPPORTUNITY fer INDUSTRY 


to lease or purchase 


DESIRABLE FACTORY SITES 
IN THE BOROUGH 


with all services and ready access to trunk roads 


and mainline Railway 


NEW HOUSING 
will be available for Employees 


Further particulars from 


BOROUGH ESTATES OFFICER 
WALDEN HOUSE 
HUNTINGDON 


Telephone: Huntingdon 800 
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PARTIII trons 


HUNTINGDON-—GPPORTUNITY FGR INDUSTRY 
By the Borough Estates Officer 


EXPANSION spells opportunity and this is available in Huntingdon 
where planned expansion will make it a town of the future. Its expansion 
will not detract from its rural setting on the banks of the River Ouse 
with good road and rail communications. London with its docks is only 
sixty-two miles away, and neighbouring towns are Cambridge sixteen 
miles, Peterborough eighteen miles, Bedford twenty miles, Kettering 
twenty-six miles and Northampton thirty-seven miles. The Ermine Street 
(A14) passes through the town and connects to the Great North Road 
three miles away. In addition an excellent network of radial roads 
extends in all directions giving routes to the neighbouring towns and 
beyond, while the main line railway from London to Scotland via York 
and Newcastle serves the town. Huntingdon has therefore much to 
offer as a site for industrial development. Existing industries already 
operating include vegetable canning, electronics and electrical engineering, 
rubber moulding, confectionery and light engineering. 

The Borough Council has acquired suitable land with all main services 
adjoining the main line railway and with ready access to the Great North 
Road and Ermine Street as industrial sites for immediate development. 
These sites can be leased or purchased. Additional sites will be made 
available as expansion proceeds. 

In conjunction with the London County Council the Borough Council 
is undertaking an extensive housing scheme to proceed with Industrial 
Development to ensure an adequate labour supply. Sites will also be 
reserved for shops, offices and private residential development. Work- 
people mainly from London will be offered new modern houses in pleasant 
surroundings at reasonable rents. A population increase of 3,500 is 
anticipated as a result of this development. Additional schools will be 
provided as development proceeds and already there are ample shopping 
and recreational facilities. The Borough Council will offer every assis- 
tance to industrialists wishing to establish factories in the town. 


AGRICULTURE 
Abridged from a report by the County Land Agent 


Huntingdonshire is principally a county of small farms and small- 
holdings with the larger farms on the uplands and the smaller on the fens 
as is shown by the fact that there are only seven farms of 1,000 or more and 
1,350 of up to 50 acres in area. ; 
In spite of a dry climate, the biggest single attribute to economic 
farming has been the improved drainage over the whole county standing 
as it does on a subsoil of Oxford and Boulder clays, with gravel in the 
valleys of the River Ouse and Nene. The soil varies from the heavy 
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clay in the west to the alluvial deposits in the valleys and Ge: the ¢ 
On the heavy clay soil covering over one half of the county ine old sysiem 
of permanent pasture and summer fallows has given way w the more 
intensified growing of cereals and short leys, made possible by mechanisa- 
tion and improved equipment enabling farmers to carry out carlicr 
cultivations. In spite of the preponderance of root crops in the fens 
the largest acreage of land in the county, 47,000 acres, is devoted to the 
growing of wheat, an acreage increase of 25 per cent on pre-war returns, 
and it is surprising to find that the growing of barley on the uplands 
has more than doubled in the same period. 

The cattle population remains constant, with sheep decreasing where 
grassland is ploughed up, but there are indications that sheep are gaining 
popularity in the north-west of the county. Milk is principally produced 
from Friesian and Shorthorn herds for local needs and a large collection 
and distribution centre has been established at Fenstanton. 

Along the valley of the Ouse from St. Neots to St. Ives and the county’s 
eastern boundary land liable to flooding is used extensively for grazing 
and the summer fattening of stock, but above flood level the alluvial soil 
is very productive, growing cereals, potatoes, sugar beet, peas and an 
increasing acreage of brussels sprouts. 

In the Somersham, Colne, Bluntisham district in the south-east the 
loamy gravel soil is most suitable for the growing of hard and soft fruits, 
particularly plums and strawberries which find markets in the Midlands 
and London and locally for canning and preserving. In this area the 
fruit growing is associated with pig production. The keeping of poultry 
on the deep litter system is popular in this area and in the Hemingfords the 
production of “ Broiler ” fowls on a large commercial basis is in operation. 

The fenlands occupy one-third of the area of the county, in the north- 
east centred around Farcet, Ramsey and Warboys. Here the clay is 
covered with peat in places to a considerable depth to give black easy- 
working soil of very high fertility where for drainage purposes the fields 
are small and divided by dykes and drains. Drainage is all important 
Bertie dese it is divided into Internal Drainage Districts 

i t é laborate system of main drains to feed modern 
panes Stations which lift the water into drains at a higher level which 
urn eventually discharge or are pumped into the tidal Ouse. 


The cost of this drainage falls on the land in the area and represents 
a charge in the region of 30/- per acre. However, with a controlled water 
table, the latent fertility of the peat and the increasing use of artificial 
manures, this area is the principal root-growing district in the county 
specialising in the growing of sugar beet and potatoes. Of the 12 700 
acres of sugar beet grown in the county most is grown on the fens with 
a slightly higher acreage for the growing of potatoes. Wheat carrots 
celery, onions and chicory are crops used to maintain a rotation The 
sugar beet is processed by factories at Peterborough and Ely and the 
chicory at St. Ives. Potatoes are transported for consumption to every 
part of Great Britain and in Ramsey one enterprise prepares and packs 
them ready for cooking, a boon to the housewife. Virtually eee 
livestock kept on the fens is pigs for which by-praduct feeding is available; 
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some stock, however, is yarded in winter for the conversion of wheat 
Straw into manure. As mighi be expected the fenland area is eminently 
suitable for smallholdings and the county is well equipped with statutory 
smallholdings provided by the County Council, on an estate of 10,600 
acres, affording a livelihood either full-time or part-time to 500 tenants. 


A regular labour force of 4,500 agricultural workers is employed in 
the county, supplemented by casual workers organised into gangs operat- 
ing in peak periods under a ‘** Gang Master ” in the cultivation of sugar 
beet and carrots and the harvesting of all root crops and brussels sprouts. 


The increasing popularity of the mushroom in the British kitchen has 
brought regular employment and profit to those engaged in this compara- 
tively new activity. Although the general idea to the uninitiated is that the 
grower sets the spawn and sits back to await vast crops, the actual truth is 
that after a crop has been gathered, fumigation of the growing area is a 
very necessary process and only thorough cleansing will ensure continued 
production. Constant vigilance and hard work are necessary to success. 


PARENT COMPANY 
THE BENFIELD BUILDING GROUP 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY - WAR OFFICE - LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
MINISTRY OF WORKS & BUILDINGS - MINISTRY OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, ETC. 


K. B. BENFIELD & CO. LTD. 


BUILDERS AND PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


Our current aim is for a turnover of 100 houses per year in East 
Anglia, and projects are at present under way in March (2 sites), Ramsey 
(2 sites), and Great Stukeley. Each development provides Houses, 
Bungalows and shops. A wide price range caters for most tastes and 
pockets. All houses are certified by the National House Builders Regis- 
tration Council, and carry a 2 year guarantee. We are always seeking 
land for development and hope to announce new projects shortly. 

In Huntingdon itself they are responsible for the re-development af 
part of the town centre. Herea pedestrian shopping precinct and square 
are now well underway. Eventually the scheme will provide approx. 
35 shops of widely varying size and type, including Supermarket, 
Chain Store, Fashion Stores, etc. Office accommodation and Resi- 
dential quarters. A multi-storey Car park is also planned together with 
a multi-storey block. 

Registered Office 


10 OLD CHURCH ROAD, BELL GREEN, COVENTRY 
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NOBLE MUSHROOMS LID. 


(The Noblest of them all) 


situated near 


YAXLEY STATION + HUNTS. 


Cultivators of 
Finest Quality Mushrooms 


for 20 years 


Enquiries invited Supplies daily 


FOUNDER MEMBERS MUSHROOM GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Telephone: YAXLEY 316 


HUNTINGDONS! 22 COUNTY HANDBOOK 
Individual Enterprises 


AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 


Herbert Larratt & Co. Ltd., have supplied farms throughout the fen 
country since the latter half of the last century. Originally the business 
was concerned principally with the grinding of the farmers’ own corn 
and the delivery of Millers Offals. Since it was taken over by its present 
owners in 1916 the businesd has been steadily enlarges and further mills 
have been acquired and fitted with modern machinery to meet the present 
day demands of progressive farming. 

The firm now supplies animal feeding stuffs, seed corn, fertilizers, 
and agricultural chemicals and has mills at Ramsey, Chatteris, Whittlesey 
and Somersham. 


HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 


Huntingdon has been brought to the forefront in the field of high 
fidelity by the Accoustical Manufacturing Co. Ltd., who moved there 
from London in 1941, Four years ago this firm developed and manufac- 
tured, in Huntingdon the first wide range electrostatic loudspeaker in the 
world. 

The firm’s export markets cover the whole of Europe, The United States 
of America, all the independent Commonwealth countries and to a smaller 
extent South America and the Far East, and the ‘QUAD’ range of high 
quality amplifiers, loudspeakers and radio tuners is recognised throughout 
the world, 


RUBBER 


Silent Channel Co. Ltd., with its subsidiary, The Huntingdon Rubber 
Co. Ltd., are the largest employers of Jabour in Huntingdon. The parent 
company came to the ancient borough over twenty-five years ago. During 
that time they have contributed a great deal to Huntingdon and God- 
manchester in terms of both industrial prosperity and social co-operation. 
Silent Channel are important suppliers to the Motor Industry, making 
Channel (including Flocked Channel), Weatherstrip and Door Seal as well 
as Rubber Components, Sponge and Extrusions for many trades. They 
work in all grades of natural and synthetic rubbers. 

Since the company first came to Huntingdon from London they have 
expanded considerably and have built two more factories and extensions. 
One handles the work of the subsidiary and a recent extension includes 
the most modern mixing and weighing plant for rubber compounding. 
The other produces metal pressings and plating work. In addition to the 
three factories, there is a comprehensive research and testing laboratory. 
A modern drawing office and well equipped toolroom enable plant and 
tooling to be designed and maintained at a high standard. 

The Company also has a branch factory at Maesteg, Glamorgan. 
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Wherever in the world 
people are concerned, 
in the home or studio, 


with high quality reproduction 


of music, 
there will be found, 
QUAD amplifiers, 
QUAD loudspeakers and 


QUAD radio tuners. 


QUJAID (designed and made in Huntingdon) 


for the closest approach 


to the original sound. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


St. Peter's Road, Huntingdon. 


SAND AND GRfvY i. 


St. Ives Sand & Grayei o. “tu., was formed in 1937 to take over an 
existing business working the Ouse Valley gravels. ‘ihe war years brought 
many contracts for materials lo construct airficlds in Eastern England 
but since the war the business has expanded especially in the manufacture 
of concrete products. 

The company has over 100 vehicles equipped for the delivery of its 
products which include ready mixed concrete. Keeping in step with the 
increasing use of concrete for building the firm is now able to supply 
pre-stressed concrete beams, reinforced beams and piles, precision concrete 
bricks, concrete building blocks, concrete pipes, hydraulically-pressed 
kerbs and slabs and concrete frame buildings. 

The reserves of gravel bearing land held by the company are constantly 
being increased. This together with further expansion in the manufacture 
of pre-stressed concrete will ensure that St. Ives Sand & Gravel Co. Ltd., 
is well prepared for the increased demand for their products that will 
result from the country’s programme for road, water and sewerage 
improvements. 


BUILDING 


The family business of F. B. Thackray & Co. Ltd., began in Godman- 
chester in 1832, moving to Huntingdon in 1869. Recent contracts carried 
out by the firm include the building of Godmanchester County Primary 
School and an old people’s home, ‘ Hunters Down’ at Hartford. At 
Present it is engaged in erecting 100 houses for the London County Council, 
a Secondary Modern School at Sawtry and factories at Huntingdon. 


K. B. Benfield & Co. Ltd., another local firm of builders and public 
works contractors came to Huntingdonshire in February, 1958 when 
they were successful in obtaining the Sewerage Scheme Contract for 
Ramsey U.D.C. Since then their interests and activities have progressed 
Not only through all types of contract work, but also in the field of new 
housing. The current aim is for a turnover of 100 houses per year in 
East Anglia, and projects are at present underway in March (2 sites), 
Ramsey (2 sites), and Great Stukeley. Each development eae 
houses, bungalows and shops. A wide price range caters for most tastes 
and pockets. All houses are certified by the National House _— 
Registration Council, and carry a two year guarantee. The firm is a be 
ae land for development and hopes to announce new projects 
Shortly, 

In Huntingdon itself it is responsible for the re-development of 
Part of the town centre. Here a pedestrian shopping precinct and square 
are now well underway. Eventually the scheme will provide ae Bi 
shops of widely varying size and type, including supermarket, chain sto . 
fashion stores etc., office accommodation and residential sue : 
Multi-storey car park is also planned together with a multi-storey Diock, 
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ST. IVES SAND & GRAY ci. 
GO. LTD. 


22 THE BROADWAY 
ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON 
Tel. Nos. St. IVES 2441/2/3/4 
Ready Mixed Concrete Concrete Blocks 
Prestressed Concrete Beams 
Washed and Graded Sand and Gravel 
Hydraulically Pressed Kerbs and Paving Slabs 


Manufacturers of 
The Precision Concrete Facing Brick 


Producers of Crushed Concrete for Road 
Foundations 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS FORWARDED ON REQUEST 


ENGINEERS TO EVERY TRADE. 
MACHINING and WELDING 


H. W. OLDMAN 


REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 
AND INSTALLATIONS 


CROMWELL WORKS 


ST. IVES HUNTINGDON 


Telephone: St. ives 2232 


The firm, founded nea. 
rapidly and is controlled !<va: 
Huntingdon. 


TRANSPORT 


Manchett’s Transport are local and long distance haulage contractors 
carrying produce and general haulage. The firm runs regular services to 
South Wales and the West of England, as siated below. 


ago in Coventry, is expanding 
cir St. Germain Street Offices in 
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MANCHETT'S TRANSPORT 


Local and Long Distance 


Haulage Contractors 


Regular Services to South Wales and the West of England 
TIPPERS and FLATS 


HIGH ST., WARBOYS, HUNTINGDON 


Telephone: Warboys 386 


1 


~ White Knight Mutou 


Company itd. 


.\ MUSHROOM GROWERS 


“HAZELDENE,” 
PUDDOCK RD., WARBOYS, 
HUNTS. 

Telephone: 428 


HERBERT LARRATT & CO. 


LIMITED 


CORN - SEED 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL MERCHANTS 
WHOLESALE ond RETAIL 


BUYERS OF ALL ENGLISH GRAIN and PULSES 


MILLS AT 
RAMSEY - CHATTERIS - WHITTLESEY 
SOMERSHAM 


Telephones: 
RAMSEY 2191 (Four Lines) WHITTLESEY 2291 
CHATTERIS 86 SOMERSHAM 209 


H. HODSON & SON LIMITED 


Potato Merchants 
STATION ROAD .- WARBOYS 


Telephone: Warboys 250 


<ENNETH WILSON (soutH) cumitep 


Corn and Agricultural Merchants 


AGENTS FOR C1. Fertilisers: Distributors of Fisons, Lawes and Wiles Fertilisers: Suppliers 
of B.O.C.M., Paul's and Spiller's Feeding Stuffs. 

SPECIAL SELECTED Seed Corn, Yorkshire and Scotch Grown from field approved stocks, 
Special Quotations for large quantities. 

BUYERS OF All Home Grown Whear, Barley, Oars, Ryc, Beans, Peas and Clover Seed. 
Quick Clearance in bulk or sacks. Prompt Settlement. 


15 MIDLAND ROAD, THRAPSTON Tel: Thrapstan 591/2 (afcer hours 257) 
A Subsidiary of Kenneth Wilson (Corn Merchants), Ltd., Leeds. Yorkshire's largese Corn and 


Agriculeural Merchants. 
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Farm Engineering 
(Gt. Staughton) Phone: KIM 240 


Agricultural and Motor Engineers 


Sheet Metal, Fencing & Gate Fabrication 
WELDING SPECIALISTS 
Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Welding to A.I.D. 


MOBILE WELDING PLANT 
available for SITE and MAINTENANCE 


Open for 7 Day Service 
8.30 a.m. - noon Sundays 


8 a.m. - 7 p.m. weekdays 


Mushrooms of quality from 


SNOWCAP MUSHROOMS 


LIMITED 


YAXLEY, Nr. PETERBOROUGH 
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7 DAY Peise. Service 


W. TAYLOR & SOW 


CLOCK GARAGE 
Warboys, Hunts 
MOTOR ENGINEERS - PROMPT AND EFFICIENT REPAIRS 
SHELL SPECIALISED LUBRICATION 
| TAXI SERVICE TILL 9 p.m. 


Green Shield Stamps 


PHONE: WARBOYS 253 


AUSTIN, MORRIS and RILEY RETAIL DEALERS 


S. V. ROBINSON’S GARAGE 


KIMBOLTON 


Phones 232 & 337 


Luxury Coaches for Hire 


TOPHAM'S (J. & I. A. Mackintosh) LTD. 


Newsagents and Booksellers 


10 THE PAVEMENT - ST. IVES 


BURROW’S POINTER 
GUIDE MAPS 


Are published for more than 200 towns, and still the 
number grows. Wherever you are, make a point of 
looking out for Burrow’s Pointer Guide Map, your 
best friend in a strange place, 

Write to the Publishers for a Free List 


Ed. J. Burrow & Co. Ltd., Cheltenham & London 
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Residential + High-Class Catering 


Fishing 


The 


Vike & Eel Inn 


Overcote Ferry, St. Ives 
HUNTS. 


Telephone: Swavesey 229 


= 


THE BOATHAVEN, SAINT IVES, HUNTS. 
CRUISERS FOR HIRE 


RAFT 
MOORINGS and FULL FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE C 
Proprietor: L. H. JONES e- 
= 20 


B. & N. E. TACCHI (Tel.: Huntingdon 338) 
BANKS END NURSERIES 


Roses - Fruit Trees - Flowering and Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs ~- Forest Trees - Herbaceous 
and Bedding Plants. Catalogues on Request 


WYTON - - - HUNTINGDON 


“The Stilton Cheese,” Stilton 


Propriecress: Mrs, ELSPETH BROWN 


Bed & Breakfast, Evening Meal by arrangement 


Stilton Cheese Sold 


Telephone: YAXLEY 546 


DEREK GLADWIN 


Coach Painters + Panel Beaters 


FENTON - WARBOYS - HUNTINGDON 
Telephone: WARBOYS 427 


HE GROVE 


Mr. & Mrs, W. J. CHANEY Main Water 
Licensed Caravan Site Electricity 


Drains 


Toilet + Bath - Showers 


OLDHURST - HUNTS. 
Phone: Warboys 22] 


Dealers for 


Austin Austin Healey sees 
ee Austin Commercials M.G. 


REPAIR SPECIALISTS 7 DAY SERVICE 
SALES AND SERVICE 


24 Hour Breakdown Recovery Service 


——— 


ST. IVES MOTORS (Hunts.) LTD. 


——— 
THE QUADRANT, ST. IVES, HUNTS. 


Telephone: ST. IVES 3187 


W. J. CHANEY 


Manufacturer of Educational and 


Domestic High Grade Furniture 


The Grove, 


Tel : 
Oldhurst, Hunts. elephone: 


Warboys 221 


ALDERMAN & WITTEN 
FOOTWEAR REPAIRS of all types 
MEN’S WALKING OUT SHOES Specialist 
Reliable Repairs at Reasonable Prices 


76 HIGH STREET HUNTINGDON 


Tel.; YAXLEY 218/9 


gue BIRD GARAGES trp 


Managing Director: P, J. Nash 


BROADWAY, 


YAXLEY 


AUTOMOTIVE & GENERAL ENGINEERS 


Any Make of New Car Supplied 
Used Car and Light Vehicle Specialists 


Shellubrication Service 


Open every day 


A.A. and R.A.C. Appointed 
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J.H ROWELL :& SON 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS - RADIO & TELEVISION 


TEL: YAXLEY 251 * SALES & SERVICE - tex: yaxtey 251 


Agents for :— 


Ekco, K.B., Pye, R.G.D., Philips, 
Cookers, Kettles, Irons, Fires, 


Washboilers, Washing Machines, 
Refrigerators, Spindriers, Hoover, 


Hotpoint, G.E.C., English Electric, 
Frigidaire, Etc., Ete, 


102-104 MAIN STREET 
EOMTRACIORS. YAXLEY 


PETERBOROUGH 
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RUSSELL BURGESS LTD. 


POTATO MERCHANTS and FARMERS 
Packers of “‘BURGEE”’ Potatoes 


STATION BRIDGE, YAXLEY 
PETERBOROUGH 


Phone: Yaxley 491-2 


Miller & Woodhouse 


Limited 


Amusement Machine Dealers 
and 


Cafe and Club Proprietors 


120 High Street, Huntingdon 


NORTHFIELD SCHOOL 


(PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS) 


STONELY GRANGE, KIMBOLTON, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Telephone: Kimbolton 295. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education. 
Principals: —MR. ano Mrs. D. R. SUDDARDS. 


Wine and Dine at the 


TUDOR HOTEL 


Small or Large Parties Catered for 


NOW FULLY LICENSED 


servation to St. Ives 3106 


HUNTS. 
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Phone your Re 


FENSTANTON — 


Printed in Great Britain 


Murkett Brothers 


LIMITED 


HIGH STREET, 
HUNTINGDON 
Telephone: 298 


Automobile Engineers and Distributors 
} 


VAUXHALL BEDFORD 


ROVER LAND ROVER 
JAGUAR 
ROLLS ROYCE BENTLEY 


Specialists in alf lypes of 
Commercial and Municipal Vehicles 


SERVICE and SPARES AT ALL OUR DEPOTS 


PETERBOROUGH CAMBRIDGE 
WISBECH MARCH 
KINGS LYNN BEDFORD 


